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For kitchen—Never before has there 
been a bleach like this! Amazing new 
PUREX DRY BLEACH deodorizes, disin- 
fects—does everything liquid bleach 
can do and more. Added secret ingre- 
dient means really super cleansing! 


| New! Revolutionary! 


Liquid Bleach 


For bath—Here at last isa safe, handy 
way to deodorize, disinfect and clean 
tile and porcelain. Sprinkle PUREX 
DRY BLEACH lightly —it clings to the 
sides of toilet bowl, bathtub, ete.— 
won't drain off. Foams as it cleans! 


For laundry—PurexX DRY BLEACH is 
the first heavy-duty laundry bleach 
in erystal-dry granulated form. 
Lightweight, compact, easy to pour, 
measure and store. Gets cottons and 
linens truly antiseptically clean! 


Two handy, compact sizes, is 
both with exclusive go 
sprinkle-or-pour top. 


No Splash! No Spill! No Waste! 


PUREX. 
DRY 


BLEACH 


© 1953 PUREX CORP LTD . SOUTH GATE 
ST LOUIS + TACOMA + DALLAS * SAN LEANDRO 
MEMPHIS + NEW ORLEANS « ATLANTA 


See Y \ pry = 
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We'd Like to Play Hostess to You 


While you're at the A.H.E.A. Convention, won’t —_ and jelly making, we'll see that you get them. Per- 
you stop by and say hello to us! We'd like to tell you haps you'll find our full-color recipe books a help, 
about our products and how they add pleasure too. We’ve worked to make them as practical and 
and leisure to the homemaker’s life. as useful as possible. 

If you’re interested in receiving free educational So be sure and drop by for a chat and a beverage. 
materials . . . including a slide and a movie on jam — We'll have a little gift for you and lots of new ideas. 


Birds Eye Frozen Foods Post's Cereals Sanka Coffee 
Walter Baker's Chocolate Products Swans Down _ Jell-O Desserts 


ef Calumet Baking Powder Baker's Coconut Log Cabin Syrup 


FRANCES BarRTON, 
familiar symbol of the 
44 home economists at 
General Foods. 


Minute Tapioca Kool-Aid Certo and Sure Jell 
Maxwell House Coffee and Tea 
La France and Satina Minute Rice Kernel Fresh Nuts 


Jack and Jill Cat Food Gaines Meal and Krunchon 


GENERAL FOODS CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT jaw 
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you 


@ The largest-selling canned food 
is evaporated milk? 


@ 90% of families use evaporated 
milk at some time; 70% use it 
regularly? 


@ One out of every five cans of food 
bought for family use is evapo- 
rated milk? 


effectively, your time is well spent. 


Oh this Pet Milk, the first evaporated milk, offers an excellent ex- 


ample of why homemakers buy this good, economical 
Lmpottaht Lesson / form of milk. Whole milk concentrated to double rich- 

e ness, Pet Milk adds richness of flavor and extra nourish- 
ment to many foods. In some dishes, Pet Milk serves the 
same purpose as eggs. In others, it takes the place of 
butter or shortening. Undiluted, Pet Milk can be used in- 


stead of cream for coffee—even in place of whipping 
cream for toppings and desserts. 


Yet Pet Milk costs less generally than any other form of 
whole milk! 


FILLINGS TO SERVE 
100’’ — delicious, low- Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY 


cost fillings that are 1448-F Arcade Bldg. « St. Louis 1, Mo. 
easy to make. For your 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 


Quick'n’ easy...and so different... 
Banana Coconut 


BANANA COCONUT ROLLS 


Peel bananas and cut crosswise into halves. Place into a 

4 firm bananas* well-greased baking dish. Brush thoroughly with butter 

or margarine, then with lemon or lime juice. Sprinkle 

2 tablespoons butter bananas with coconut. Bake in a moderate oven (375°F.) 

or margarine, melted 15 to 20 minutes, or until coconut is browned and bananas 

2 tablespoons lemon or lime juice are tender ...easily pierced with a fork. Garnish with 

sliced pineapple, fluted orange slices and cherries, if 

16 cup cheodded cocennt desired. Serve hot with hot Orange Sauce or Pineapple 
Sauce. Four servings. 


How to make ORANGE SAUCE 


Mix together sugar, cornstarch, salt and 

% cup sugar % cup boiling water cinnamon in saucepan. Add water gradually. 
1 tablespoon 2 tablespoons butter Bring to boiling temperature and cook about 
cornstarch of margarine 5 minutes, or until sauce is thickened, stirring 
Dash of salt 1 teaspoon grated orange rind constantly. Add butter or margarine, orange 
Dash of cinnamon \% cup orange juice rind, orange juice and lemon juice. Reheat to 
1 teaspoon lemon juice boiling temperature. Makes about 1 cup sauce. 


| oU/ce either al-yelow or fully ripe bananas, | UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River. New York 6 
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An Issue in Reorganization of AHEA 


During the past year action has been taken to appraise 
critically the structure of AHEA with the hope that such an 
appraisal will lead to changes bringing greater efficiency of 
operation and increased satisfaction to all members, thus 
enabling the Association to better fulfill its purposes as a 
professional organization. Money, time and talents of offi- 
cers, staff, and members, in various combination, are the 
basic resources used in pursuing the work of the Association. 
Since such resources are valuable, the framework for opera- 
tion should be so built as to permit optimum achievement. 

What changes should be made? A committee was ap- 
pointed to study the problems and make recommendations. 
A tentative plan was presented to the Association at the 
annual meeting in June 1952. As a result of reactions from 
Association members, this plan was revised. The revised 
plan submitted by the “place committee” will be discussed 
at the annual meeting in Kansas City in June 1953. Mem- 
bers thus have the opportunity and the responsibility to 
become familiar with the revisions and to come to the meet- 
ing prepared to present pertinent viewpoints at a Town Hall 
type of meeting. Such a procedure places upon each mem- 
ber the need for clarifying in her own mind the basic pur- 
pose of the Association and how best the aims can be 
achieved. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the recommenda- 
tion of the place committee is that relating to the subject- 
matter divisions of the Association. The original proposal 
was to eliminate them; the amended proposal, to retain them 
but to allow their members no voice in the selection of their 
chairmen or the proposed steering committee which would 
guide their work. The new plan recommends that the chair- 
men of the groups are to be appointed by the president of 
AHEA and the members of the steering committee by the 
occupational groups, the groups now known as departments. 

Should this proposal be accepted without challenge? To 
some it appears that such a completely undemocratic pro- 
cedure will so weaken the subject-matter groups that they 
will be unable to perform their functions in the Association. 
This raises two questions fundamental to the entire Associa- 
tion: (a) Should not every effort be bent to strengthen the 
subject-matter groups in any organization which wishes to 
be considered a learned society? (b) Should not AHEA 
stand for democratic procedures in deed as well as in word? 

a. AHEA is a learned society. If in professional circles 
AHEA wants to retain its status as a learned society, then 
it has the responsibility for developing the subject matter 
within its scope, thus giving depth and substance to the 
organization. In large measure this responsibility has rested 
upon the divisions. Few members of the Association would, 
in all likelihood, be willing to subscribe to this organization 
were it divested of this professional responsibility. If mem- 
bers covet the status given by membership in a learned 
society then they must defend the right of the organization 
to extend the boundaries of knowledge. Progress in appli- 
cation and interpretation of knowledge can come only after 
the original discovery. 

Considered judgment suggests that every effort should be 
made to strengthen the subject-matter groups and to encour- 
age them to develop leaders within their areas of work so 
that the Association will have an increasingly larger group 
eminently qualified for the great responsibility which is 
theirs. This is a responsibility no dynamic professional asso- 
ciation can deny if it will live. We question whether a 


subject-matter group, deprived of power to direct its own 
program of work, can be an effective instrument for ad- 
vancing knowledge or for maintaining the Association's 
position of leadership in the subject-matter area it repre- 
sents. 

b. Retention of democratic procedures. One of the 
strengths of AHEA is said to relate to the numerous oppor- 
tunities for members to participate in decisions concerning 
the Association. All would agree that in some situations 
efficiency is lost through maintaining democratic procedures; 
however, in this case the whole Association stands to gain 
by furthering the opportunity for subject-matter groups to 
select their own leaders, leaders who are competent to go 
forward with programs which seem significant to their 
members. 

The place committee presents no specific reason for its 
recommendation that the chairmen of the subject-matter 
groups be appointed by the president of AHEA. Presumably 
this new procedure is for the purpose of insuring geographic 
representation in the conduct of the Association. Geographic 
representation is important in the selection of the Associa- 
tion’s officers and major committees; however, it is far less 
important for leadership of subject-matter groups since these 
have a special function—the advancement of knowledge. 
Professional competence, therefore, would seem to be the 
pertinent factor in selecting these leaders. 

Professional competence of individuals in a subject-matter 
area can best be judged by the members of that special 
group. It is hardly conceivable that any one member of 
AHEA would presume to be sufficiently qualified in all areas 
of knowledge to select leaders for the many assignments. 

In its recommendation the place committee points out 
weaknesses of the present system of election of officers for 
the Association as a whole, emphasizing that only a small 
proportion of the members take the opportunity to vote. 
This is a deplorable situation and an indictment against any 
group presumably concerned with professional development. 
Every effort needs to be made to educate the membership 
to the need for exercising their voting responsibilities. How- 
ever, can one logically conclude that taking away the right 
to vote from the subject-matter groups, one segment of the 
membership, will be any solution to this problem? 

Under the recommendations of the place committee the 
subject-matter groups would have no vote in policy determi- 
nation. They would be advisory only—an incredible position 
in which a diligent leader of an important aspect of Associa- 
tion work would find herself. No good reason for depriving 
the Association of the honest thinking and deliberation of 
those concerned with subject-matter per se seems to have 
been made clear. A democratic organization should provide 
opportunity for the participation of all interested enough to 
work for the welfare of the organization. 

The co-ordination of occupational and subject-matter 
groups is important. The place committee has wisely recog- 
nized the lack of such co-ordination and the need for foster- 
ing it. However, under the recommended plan, a remedy 
is sought by making the subject-matter groups subordinate 
to the professional groups by having the steering committee 
appointed by the latter groups. 

One might ask what would be the ultimate outcome if 
the subject-matter groups directed their inquiries and efforts 
to only those projects thought desirable by the professional 
departments. Would it not be advisable to substitute co- 
ordinating committees for the proposed steering committees, 
their function being only of “liaison” rather than of “steer- 
ing”? Liaison committees might include representatives 
from not only the professional but also other subject-matter 
groups which might profit by an interchange of ideas. For 
example, in some situations the liaison committee of the 
family economics~home management group might well in- 
clude someone from the housing group. Inter-organizational 
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co-operation, like inter-disciplinary co-operation in a univer- 
sity, is much to be desired and can be a strengthening force 
if properly developed. 

The matter of reorganization of AHEA is of vital impor- 
tance to every member regardless of division and department 
affiliation because the fundamental questions involved are: 
(a) What is the purpose of AHEA? and (b) What form of 
organization can best assure the fulfillment of its purposes? 
If the major purpose of the Association is to create conditions 
that make possible the furtherance of knowledge indispen- 
sable to professional competence, i.e., an Association capable 
of improving home economics, then those concerned with 
furtherance of knowledge should, it would seem, be given 
opportunity to function effectively within the Association. 
If AHEA wants to be a truly professional organization then 
it must support professional effort of the highest type. 

The matter of reorganization of AHEA is of vital impor- 
tance to every home economist whether or not she has ever 
claimed membership in a division. Individuals and groups 
wherever they are found need to question the purposes of 
AHEA, analyze this problem of reorganization in view of 
these major purposes, creatively develop alternative pro- 
posals, and submit them to the Association. 

Let us find ways of simplifying organization which will 
strengthen, not weaken, the organization. Let us keep 
AHEA a learned society. 

Ruth L. Bonde 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics 
Northwestern University 
Former recording secretary, AHEA 
Day Monroe 
Topeka, Kansas 
Former vice-president, AHEA 


Place of Divisions and Departments 


Dear fellow readers: 

The editor has given the “place committee” the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the above letter from two members of 
the Association who are closely identified with the family 
economics—home management division. Because several 
members of this division had sent in their written reaction 
to the original report on the place of divisions and depart- 
ments, they had received a copy of the revised report. That 
revision is now available to all members through publication 
in this issue of the JouRNAL. 

Those of you who read your Journat literally from cover 
to cover will come across the letters first. In that case, we 
urge you to turn immediately to the revised report begin- 
ning on page 413 while the points in the letter are fresh in 
your mind! 

Then turn to pages 519 and 520 of the September 1952 
Journat and re-read in our original report the analysis of 
strengths and weaknesses of the present structure. The 
analysis is still a part of the revised report but had to be 
omitted from the current issue to save space. 

Because provision has been made for full consideration 
at Kansas City, it does not seem in order to explain here 
why we made some of the recommendations challenged by 
Miss Bonde and Miss Monroe. But there is one bit of 
information that our committee wishes to pass on to JOURNAL 
readers now. Although this is the only letter that has 
been submitted for publication in the Journat, the com- 
mittee or the executive board have received many others 
commenting on our report. These letters represent all shades 
of opinion from complete acceptance to vigorous disapproval 
of some recommendations. There was, however, general 
agreement that more time should be allowed for considering 
the proposals. 

Our committee heartily concurs in the plea for more time. 
We believe that more than 19,000 heads are better than 
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our 7. All that we ask is that each member think long and 
hard about the basic question that led to the creation of 
our committee—namely: How can the Association be organ- 
ized to serve more effectively the great body of home econ- 
omists in the United States? If you are coming to Kansas 
City, be prepared to take part in discussion of the com- 
mittee report at the business and council meeting, or in 
sessions of departments, divisions, and the state presidents 
group. If you are staying at home, communicate your ideas 
to your duly chosen representatives on the council and 
executive board. It’s your chance to help in making the 
Association what you wish it to be. 


Katharine M. Alderman Pauline Gordon Louise Keller 
Elizabeth Dyar Edna Hill Mary S. Lyle 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, Chairman, Committee on Place 
of Divisions and Departments in AHEA 


DO YOU WANT A CHALLENGING JOB? 


Interesting Locations Salaries $3600 to $12,000 


Teaching: All areas of Home Economics. 

Business: Research in foods and equipment, public rela- 
tions, demonstrations, test kitchens. 

Food Service: Director to standardize food and service; 
ampentioes, overseas; Production manager; Assist- 
ants. 

Opportunities for recent and experienced graduates. 


The Sather Placement Service helps you because it 
Carefully compiles credentials. 
Saves time of applicant, employer, and references. 
Specializes in Home Economics exclusively. 
Has had 27 years of experience. 


Convention address—Hotel Dixon 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


i38 North Twelfth Street Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


NEW YORK NY 
UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE WORK IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics in High Schools 
s ond Teach of Home Economics in College and 
Teachers College 
Specialists in Foods and Nutrition and Dietetics 
iles and Clothing 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY LEADING TO 


Master of Arts 

Sixth Year Post Master's Program 
Doctor of Education 

Doctor of Philosophy 


New York University offers an outstanding faculty, invigor- 
ating contacts with industry, schools, community 
agencies, and authorities in the field, and a 
timulating envir t for professional devel- 
opment. 


For further information write to 
Dr. Henri Fleck, Chai 
Home Economics Department 


School of Education, New York University 
New York 3, New York 
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- some good, some bad. And each generation inherits 
ih. some foolish tood fallacies. One that persists 
even today is the misconception that 


beet sugar JF is interior to cane 7 While all 
home economists know that sugar is sugar of 
regardless ot its source, too many homemakers do not. 
Educating Mrs. America on sugar is our mission. 
We're very grateful for the help weve had 
along the way trom many of you who keep your public 
informed on tood facts. We are sure that with all this 


effort, ours and yours, every homemaker will eventually 
know that there is no.ditference between beet and cane 
sugar. 

Has 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN BEET SUGAR PRODUCERS, INC. 
2 PINE STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


ARE YOUR FILES P CHECK FOR: 0 Let's Talk About Sugar 0 Know Your Way with Sugar 
COMPLETE ? (C0 Answers By The Canning Doctor () Well Preverved ( The Way Of All Cookies 
(0 Candy—And How () Fashions In Frostings 1) Sweet And Special 
Upon request, we'll be glad to send you a complimentary copy of any or all. 


Vol. 45, No. 6 CSC $75 | 

m Every family has its hand-me-downs 


19% Consumer food dollar spent for dairy foods 


Milk, cheese, ice cream and butter 
cost Americans /ess than one-fifth 
of their food dollar.' 

Returns from this investment 
in dairy foods are high, for they 
provide a large supply of impor- 
tant nutrients. For instance, more 
than three-fourths of the calcium 
available per person per day in the 
United States comes from dairy 
foods. These same foods also pro- 
vide nearly one-half of our ribo- 
flavin and more than one-fourth 
of our protein.” 

Calculations of the national food 
supply do not allow for either loss 
or waste in the home. Since there 
is no waste in dairy foods, they 
can be counted on to provide their 
full quota of nutrients. 


AN ECONOMICAL INVESTMENT IN GOOD HEALTH 


Percent of various nutrients in our national food supply 
provided by all dairy foods. 


75.6% Calcium 


11.2% Thiamine 48.1% Riboflavin 


16.5% Energy 26.0% Protein 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Not only the quantity but the 
quality of the nutrients in dairy 
foods is important. No calcium 
is better utilized than that of milk. 
The riboflavin of ice cream has 
been shown to be almost 100 per 
cent available to the body.’ The 
protein of milk, cheese, and ice 
cream is well utilized for growth 
and maintenance of body tissue. 
Butter and the butterfat in dairy 
foods supply about one-fifth of the 
vitamin A in our national food 


supply.? 

Milk and milk products are a 
good food buy, nutritionally and 
economically. 


'The Marketing and Transportation Situation, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 
(March-April) 1952. 

2Data from Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, U.S.D.A., 1952. 

‘Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caul- 
field, W. J. Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, 
peas, and almonds, judged by urinary excretion 
of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutr. 
35:209 (Feb.) 1948. 


This seal indicates that all nutrition 
eee statements in the advertisement have 
> been found acceptable by the Council 
= on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
m= Medical Association. 


Since 1915 . . . the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
@ non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the use of dairy products. 
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A 4-oz. glass of orange or grapefruit juice 
half an hour before lunch and dinner can 
materially reduce the demand for high-caloric 
foods, and enable the obese to adhere to their 
dietary regimens more satisfactorily. Citrus is 
particularly appealing because it is a “natural”, 
non-medicinal, appetite-appeaser. 
Other advantages of citrus, as an anoretic 
agent, are its readily utilizable carbohydrates 
(approximately 10-15 gm. per glass) which combat 
hypoglycemia—its almost universal availability — 
its popular flavor—and its economy. 
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FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + LAKELAND, FLORIDA 
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FLORIDA 


CRANGES GRAPEFRUIT * TANGERINES 
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@ Mrs. Herbert Speaks for 
Vocational Home Economics 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, made a 
special trip to Washington on April 20 to appear 
in behalf of appropriations for vocational home 
economics at a hearing of the House of Represent- 
atives subcommittee on appropriations for the Office 
of Education. 

The revised budget recommended by the present 
administration slashes funds for vocational home 
economics education along with appropriations for 
several other agencies of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

In her plea for the restoration of funds at least 
equal to those of the current year for vocational 
home economics programs, Mrs. Herbert told the 
Congressional committee that federal support of 
vocational home economics has meant (1) estab- 
lishment of departments of home economics in 
thousands of high schools; (2) establishment of 
strong teacher-education programs; (3) establish- 
ment of home economics supervisors; (4) introduc- 
tion of home projects with (5) closer relationships 
of school and homes; (6) establishment of program 
of adult education; (7) establishment of home 
economics education service in the U. S. Office of 
Education; and (8) development of Future Home- 
makers of America. 

Speaking of the relationship of federal funds and 
state co-operation, Mrs. Herbert said: 


If you ask whether states and local communities believe 
in and support vocational home economics, the answer is 
“yes” to both questions. The total expenditure for voca- 
tional home economics in all states and territories during 
1952 was $42,609,979.94. Of these 42% million only $5,555,- 
323.88 were federal funds. . . . States have always more 
than matched the funds, and the increases in state and local 
funds have outdistanced greatly any increases in amount of 
federal appropriations. . . . The current need is plainly for 
a stronger program of vocational home economics for girls, 


boys, and adults. 


@ Ruth Bonde Speaks for the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Ruth L. Bonde, chairman of the department of 


home economics at Northwestern University and 
a member of the AHEA advisory committee on the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
of the USDA, came to Washington on April 26 to 
speak to the subcommittee on appropriations for 
agriculture of the House of Representatives com- 
mittee on appropriations. 

Miss Bonde told the subcommittee that the re- 
peated cuts and consequent reduction in staff and 
program over the past several years are not com- 
patible with the need for an expanding program 
of research in the areas of family life served by 
the Bureau. 

Miss Bonde told the committee: 

In our country the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics is looked to as the leader in research relating to 
the many aspects of family well-being. Thus it must assume 
the responsibilities which its position has given it by: (a) de- 
veloping methodology for research in specified areas; (b) 
carrying through research problems which are not or cannot 
be developed by other research agencies; (c) co-operating 
with other institutions engaged in basic research; (d) inter- 
preting the findings of research so that the benefits, as 
rapidly as possible, can influence change in the lives of 
people. 

Commenting on the work of the Bureau in foods 
and nutrition, family economics, clothing and tex- 
tiles, and housing and household equipment, Miss 
Bonde concluded her statement by urging the sub- 
committee's “support of a budget which will make 
possible a continuation of the research projects 
now in progress and the development of new 
projects which will give answers to some of the 
important questions still unanswered.” 


@ Administration Recommends Elimination of 
FHA Home Management Supervision Program 


The budget recommended by the present ad- 
ministration for the Farmers Home Administration 
in the Department of Agriculture would eliminate 
the home management supervision program in the 
FHA. This would mean that all home economists 
in the FHA would be dismissed and the families 
who receive FHA assistance would be deprived 
of the home management assistance which they so 
urgently need and which has been prov ided by 
the FHA home economists. The AHEA has pro- 
tested the recommendation to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson and to each member of 
the House and Senate subcommittees on appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture. 
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Our Concern for a Free Society 


N this tense world, there is great need to help 

young people and adults understand the values 
by which they must live if they are to maintain and 
advance a democratic family, a free community, 
and a free society. One of the objectives of a well- 
designed program in liberal education is to 
motivate and assist individuals to understand and 
to accept the responsibility to apply in daily living 
the essential values which give meaning and pur- 
pose to citizenship in a democratic society. 

Home economics has an important contribution 
to make in the liberal education of individuals. The 
desired outcomes in this field of study are related 
to improvement in people rather than production 
of things. The primary objective in home eco- 
nomics is to provide leadership, experiences, and 
material which assist men and women to discover 
and understand the ideas and values necessary 
for the development of informed and free minds, 
for only by the exercise of mature and _ self- 
disciplined minds can the people maintain a demo- 
cratic society in this era of speed and change. 

Reasonable is the assumption that the mental and 
moral behavior of the American people are con- 
ditioned in thought and action by the quality of 
the cultural, psychological, and emotional diet 
served and consumed daily in the home, the church, 
and the school. Informed minds are the result of 
wholesome mental food. Home economics educa- 
tion or home and community life education is more 
concerned with improvement in the cultural and 
emotional diet of the family and the community 
than with academic instruction related to clothing, 
food, home decoration, or home management. 

The home economics life of the family influences 
the readiness and ability of people to interpret the 
meaning and duties of free citizenship. The people 
are the society. Each individual is obligated to 
maintain through practice the values inherent in 
a free society. People must possess free and in- 
formed minds if a society is to know the meaning 
of freedom. What people become mentally, cul- 


Eldridge T. McSwain 


Dr. McSwain is dean of education at Northwestern 
University. This article is based upon his keynote 
address to the Central Regional Conference on 
Home Economics Education sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education and held in Chicago in 
January of this year. 


turally, and emotionally depends in a large measure 
on the kind of reading, observing, listening that they 
do in daily life. The mental and moral behavior 
of people is conditioned by the quality of their 
mental vision and by the kind of values they apply 
first in family life and then in community activities. 
A free society requires men and women who will 
be mentally free and informed. 


Basic Tenets of a Free Society 


What are the basic tenets of a free society? The 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, and the Northwest Ordinance of 
1787 set forth the ideals of living, the salient rights, 
and the civic duties that the founders of our great 
nation accepted. These basic tenets in and of them- 
selves cannot produce a free country. Their value 
and sustaining strength depend on their acceptance 
and practice by each and all citizens. The people 
must will themselves to be free. The basic tenets of 
a free society must be nourished by the minds and 
hearts of people. Only by daily faith in and appli- 
cation of the principles of human freedom can the 
men and women in contemporary America discover 
and understand the meaning and value of the 
democratic values and principles which motivated 
and nurtured the mental vision and home-commu- 
nity life of the founders of our nation. 

Imperative is the need in today’s period of ten- 
sion, fear, and complexity for men and women to 
re-affirm their belief in the ideals and values which 
only can bring a sense of freedom and advancement 
in our democratic society. The adults of this 
generation are on trial before our youth at home 
and before millions of people in other lands who 
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have not yet had the heritage and the opportunity 
to discover the meanings of the ideals and values 
inherent in personal and social freedom. Adults 
must reveal the meaning and value of a free society 
through their daily living in the home and in the 
community. Today's children and youth need the 
helpful example of men and women with honest 
and clear mental vision, with faith in democracy, 
and with a frontier spirit. 

The word “society” is used to identify a people 
who have found mutuality of purpose and action 
and who are guided by a common philosophy of 
personal behavior, family living, and community 
leadership. The society of the United States today 
comprises approximately 150 million persons. What 
the nation means to each of these individuals is 
the result of the leadership and education expe- 
rienced in the home, the church, the school, and 
community groups. The American society that 
each person sees and understands is conditioned by 
his psychological vision, his moral values, and the 
content of his mind. The future of American society 
will emerge from the America that each child, 
youth, and adult has created and gives loyalty to 
in his mind. 

Each person—youth or adult—lives in and _re- 
sponds to two environments. Both are important. 
Each is interdependent with the other. One en- 
vironment identifies people, events, and materials 
which are external or which are outside the self 
of the individual. The recorded ideas, values, and 
achievements of the men and women who built 
our great heritage belong in this environment. 
Also in the environment are to be found the 
people and events in contemporary life that arouse 
mental curiosity, challenge critical thinking, and 
motivate a vision of the opportunities to be found 
in today and in the tomorrows. The other en- 
vironment is personal or “private.” Each person 
creates, lives in, and draws upon as he interacts 
with the world about him a self or “under-the-skin” 
being. The content of this environment has de- 
veloped from the interpretations and accepted 
responses the person has created as he uses one or 
all of the five senses in interacting with the people, 
events, and resource materials about him. The 
mind is the result of self-education nurtured by the 
external environment. The purpose, values, and 
meaning of a free American society exist within 
the mind or self of each citizen. A people can 
become that which their minds enable them to 
become. The goals of a free society are created and 
are achieved in the mental and moral behavior of 
each and all citizens. 
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Personal Values 

Interpreting, having faith in, and serving America 
is a personal responsibility. The basic tenets or 
values needed to keep America strong and moving 
forward must have meaning and nourishment in 
home, school, church, and community life. Home 
economics seeks to help youth and adults to im- 
prove their mental diet. The strength required to 
defend and maintain our freedom depends upon 
mental and moral power as well as military power. 
Economic wealth, industrial productivity, and 
military preparation are important; but these assets 
alone cannot advance American democracy. The 
real strength of our nation depends upon the ac- 
cepted faith and values of men and women. Edu- 
cation is the only effective way to develop mental 
and moral power. What people become in mind 
and heart depends on the kind of education expe- 
rienced in the family, in community institutions. 
Home economics seeks and provides leadership and 
resource material in improving home and com- 
munity living. Home economics also seeks to help 
individuals develop the personal-social values 
which when lived by give meaning and support 
to a free society. 

In a free society individuals cannot escape, with- 
out serious consequences, concern for the welfare 
of other persons. Unity emerges among people in 
the degree that each individual identifies himself 
with the purposes and values of other people and 
believes that his ideas and values are similar to 
those practiced by other persons. Unity in a 
democratic society arises from the acceptance and 
practice of the basic tenets such as: respect for 
human worth and personality, equal opportunity 
related to ability, freedom and _ related respon- 
sibility in speech and worship and legal justice. 
The development of individuality in a democracy 
must be associated with each person’s moral con- 
cern for the consequences of his expressed thoughts 
and actions upon the welfare and inalienable rights 
of other individuals. Freedom is of little value to a 
person unless he senses the creative development 
that results from the use of freedom in advancing 
his own welfare and his works with other persons 
to further continued improvement in the general 
welfare of all members of our American society. 

Urgent is the need for individuals to understand 
and to support the values in personal living which 
make possible and sustain unity among people. 
Democratic unity, if based on freedom, depends on 
the mental behavior of each person as he interacts 
with other people. The primary function of family 
economics and community-life economics is to 
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motivate and enrich mental maturing and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility in working with others 
in building greater social unity and in fermenting 
faith in the ability of men and women to safeguard 
individuality and at the same time develop societal 
unity. 


Responsibility for Freedom 


Individuals who desire freedom cannot escape 
the influence of the answer they give to certain 
fundamental questions. Do I accept the belief 
that my desire for the worth and dignity of my 
personality is interdependent with my readiness to 
respect the worth and dignity of other individuals? 
Do I recognize and support freedom of inquiry 
in the contemporary American society? Do I 
understand that my practice of free inquiry and 
expression is insecure when other people are denied 
similar freedom? Do I accept the civic duty to read 
critically, to use language with social hone sty? 
Does my freedom challenge me to base pe ‘rsonal 
and social action on the study of available facts? 

Do I uphold freedom of franchise by supporting 
the privilege of voting with sincere convictions, 
appraisal of facts, and dignity of choice? Does my 
vote reflect my belief in the basic tenets of a free 
society? If I vote only for a party rather than 
competent leadership, what is the effect on my 
franchise? The preservation of government by the 
consent of the governed depends in a large measure 
on people's use of the right and duty to vote for 
honest, and able men and women for 
economics have 


informed, 
public office. Leaders in 
the opportunity to assist youth and adults to under- 
stand the freedom and also the moral re sponsibility 
for persons involved in democratic franchise. Great 
is the need and responsibility for persons in posi- 
tions of leadership, whether as parents, teachers, 
members of a church, businessmen, or industrialists, 
to appraise the social consequences of psychological 
vision, communicative language, and voting fran- 


home 


chise. 


The Ideologies of Family Life 

The modern world is witnessing a psychological 
struggle between two ideologies of family life, 
education, and government. The values of one 
are centered on the welfare of the people. The 
values of the other ideology make the welfare of 
the state of primary importance. The values which 
are inherent in the democratic philosophy of life 
and government, if accepted and applied by the 
people, will insure its survival. The surviving 
strength of our nation has its source in the mental 
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and moral behavior of all citizens. I accept the 
view that communism cannot in the long run sur- 
vive for the reason that its underlying values are 
not centered on the inalienable rights of human 
beings. It is imperative, therefore, for each person 
privileged to live in the United States to appraise 
the importance, in the crucial decades ahead, of 
the faith and basic values which enable him to 
discover individually and collectively the meaning 
of a free society and the necessary means to sustain 
and advance its freedom. 

The people are calling the youth of our nation to 
defend our country from the military aggressors. 
The loyalty and sacrifice of these men and women 
is a tribute to their faith in the basic tenets of a 
free society. Their military achievements set a 
noble example for all citizens to be equally loyal 
and successful in defending the home front. 
Ideas and values in conflict with the American 
heritage are as dangerous as the military aggressors. 
Our tribute to the military service rendered by the 
men and women of our nation can best be demon- 
strated in our recognition that military victory 
alone cannot maintain a free society. Military 
victory assures for the citizens the opportunity 
to reveal in their daily living the kind of society 
they desire for the mselves and for their children. 

Continued faith in American democracy is a 
powerful weapon to defeat the communist ideology. 
A potential danger in America is that individuals 
because of their growing fear of communism may 
violate the true values people must live by if they 
are to remain free. People who place too great 
dependence on military force to defend freedom 
may neglect their duty because of complacency, 
uncriticized tradition, and unwillingness to improve 
their understanding of the realities which can best 
be solved by mental and moral power. The most 
powerful instruments for defending and advancing 
a free society are developed in the home, the school, 
and the church. An understanding of the value and 
function of these social institutions is a salient ob- 
jective in the home economics program. 


Preservation of Free Speech 

One value of free speech is the opportunity to 
hear those who differ with us so that we may be 
informed and may judge the accuracy of what is 
heard. Curtailing the freedom of speech of mem- 
bers of opposing views can react negatively against 
the freedom of all citizens. The more frequently 
adults engage in name calling, guilt by association, 
questioning by investigation committees the loyalty 
of individuals, the enactment of loyalty oaths, and 
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the censoring of textbooks, the greater the danger 
that all people may experience restrictions on free- 
dom of speech and worship. Many individuals may 
be less ready to speak or to write frankly their views 
on social and governmental problems if they are 
made too sensitive to the probability of unfair 
persecution by men and women of narrow minds 
and little faith. The values that are the foundation 
of our heritage must be the motivating influence of 
all loyal Americans. Questionable is the idea that 
adults can enforce loyalty merely by legislating a 
loyalty oath requirement. 

One effective means to prevent inroads by non- 
democratic ideas is to encourage people to accept 
moral responsibility for the accuracy of what is 
observed, is heard, and is read. Leaders in home 
economics can render constructive service to society 
by arranging forums, study and discussion groups, 
informal courses, and reading lists to encourage 
community members to study the constructive ways 
to insure the freedoms rooted in the American 
heritage. 

The geographical distance around the earth re- 
mains the same from decade to decade. The com- 
munication and transportation distance has been 
reduced to seconds and hours. People in America 
can hear in a few seconds by radio the oral expres- 
sion of leaders and reports from all parts of the 
world. A mature, critical mind is required to inter- 
pret the difference between reliable information 
and biased reports when listening to communicative 
language conveyed by radio. Similarly, the in- 
creased speed in transportation raises such ques- 
tions as: Are people mentally exportable? Are 
they mentally prepared to interpret properly the 
ideas, customs, and religions of people in different 
parts of the world? Faith in and practice of the 
basic tenets of a democratic philosophy of life 
impose upon people the obligation to appraise 
their mental ability to interact with the media of 
rapid communication and transportation. Ignorance 
or lack of factual information about people of other 
countries can be an effective barrier to the ad- 
vancement of a free society. 


Heritage for Tomorrow 
Our democratic heritage is the result of the ideas, 
values, and achievements of the leaders of yester- 
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day. The heritage that will belong to the people 
in 2000 a.v. is now being created by vision and 
action of today’s adults. Citizens in the con- 
temporary society cannot escape the appraisal that 
people in the next decade will make of their ideas, 
values, and achievements. One significant service 
that today’s adults can provide for children and 
youth is to envisage the probable requirements for 
democratic living in the years 1975 to 2000 a.p. 
and to design a program of home and community 
education that will best prepare them for oppor- 
tunities, problems, and duties they may encounter. 
Proper respect for the American heritage calls for 
faith in its tenets and the application in personal 
and social living of its values. It is in the minds 
of children and youth that the future of a free 
society is being created. The examples in living 
set by today’s adults will condition in an important 
manner the ideas, values, and goals these future 
citizens accept to live for and to live by. 

Home economists are leaders in the field of edu- 
cation. Their leadership can effect improvement 
in family life, community life, and in institutional 
education. The subject in home economics that is 
of major importance is the individual and the 
development of his mind. Home economics is, 
therefore, an indispensable part of a college or uni- 
versity program in liberal education. Improvement 
in the mental diet of youth and adults is as essen- 
tial in a free society as improvement in nutrition 
and biological diet. The contribution of home eco- 
nomics is not limited to preparation of better foods, 
designing of suitable clothing, or improvement in 
home management, important as these supple- 
mentary elements are in living. The major service 
of home economics to society is to provide leader- 
ship, experiences, and materials which assist mem- 
bers of the family to discover and to understand 
a philosophy of life and government based on the 
tenets of a free society and to accept responsibility 
for the social consequences of their mental and 
moral behavior. Improvement in the quality of 
the mental, moral, and emotional diet of youth and 
adults is the core of the home economics cur- 
riculum. The opportunity for teachers in home 
economics to sustain the basic tenets of a free 
society is a challenge to their mental vision and 
educational leadership. 
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Trends in Adult Education 


ODAY we find adults participating in edu- 
cational programs for home and family living 
in numbers not even dreamed of a generation or 
two ago. Enrollment figures from public schools, 
the Extension Service, and other agencies indicate 
that the growth of homemaking education programs 
throughout the United States has been phenomenal. 

This interest in adult homemaking education is 
understandable when we consider the factors that 
affect families today. Some of those factors are 
stated here in order to help clarify present trends 
in adult education. The ones that, in my opinion, 
have important implications for teaching adults are: 

1. The lengthened life span provides a longer 
period of adulthood in which to learn. 

2. There is widespread realization that ability to 
learn is often more closely related to native 
ability and to interest than it is to age. 

3. Increased literacy and the high value placed 
on education for everyone make adults feel 
comfortable in seeking additional learning. 

4. Technological developments have changed the 
place and the way families live. The home- 
maker's job is becoming one of consuming 
ready-made goods instead of producing foods, 
clothing, or household articles. The homemaker, 
whose role is consumer, manager, and com- 
panion, finds that her most important duties are 
to keep equipment in usable order, spend avail- 
able money to the best advantage, care for the 
children, and maintain satisfactory relationships 
in the home. 

5. The commercialization of homemaking activities 
has deprived many family members of the satis- 
factions that accompany skillful production of 
home products. Likewise, the development of 
efficient production methods in industry has 
brought with it routine jobs that make the 
workaday world dull and monotonous for many 
people. The result is that family members are 
seeking experiences which challenge their 
imagination and creative abilities. 

6. The present status of our national economy has 
a direct effect on families. Everyone copes with 

inflation and taxes—and, in addition, many 

families strive to keep up with the neighbors 


Irene Patterson 


Miss Patterson, as a member of the home eco- 
nomics education department in the New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity, guides student teachers in adult education 
experiences and teaches graduate courses in adult 
education. 


or to own worldly goods that raise their stand- 
ard of living. Families often face the decision 
of whether or not the wife and mother will 
work outside of the home. 
Changing roles of family members must be 
taken into account when we consider factors 
that affect families. Statistics lead us to believe 
that the working mother will be with us for 
some time. When women work outside the 
home and other family members assume house- 
hold responsibilities, it may be the father instead 
of the mother who is most interested in learn- 
ing efficient laundry methods. 

8. The emphasis placed upon democracy with 
different interpretations of democratic proce- 
dures sometimes confuses adults regarding their 
role as parents and causes them to seek help in 
understanding democratic family living. 

9. Advertisers constantly stress the importance of 
material goods through the radio, television, 
magazines, and newspapers. This means that 
families are bombarded on all sides with pres- 
sures to buy, to choose, and to use products 
which may or may not be of value to them. 

These are some of the factors that are influencing 
adults to seek education in homemaking. These 
factors are also being recognized by educators who 
must provide for learning experiences in keeping 
with present-day family living. Throughout the 
country certain trends are discernible in effective 
programs designed to meet the needs of adults in 
modern American society. The trends presented 
for your consideration are (1) teaching the whole 
family, (2) recognizing different stages in the 
family life cycle, (3) considering the role of the 
family in modern society, (4) giving attention to 
modern concepts of learning, (5) teaching in many 
different ways, and (6) preparing leaders to teach 
adults. 
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Teaching the Whole Family 


One important trend that seems to be gathering 
momentum is based on the belief that truly func- 
tional homemaking education serves the whole 
family and that only as the parents learn, do the 
children learn most effectively. 

Improved practices in home and family living 
can come about most easily in families where 
parents and children are learning together. When 
each member of the family understands what is 
to be accomplished and works in that direction, 
individuals reinforce each other and make progress 
possible. Children find it easier to practice at home 
what they have learned about homemaking in 
school and in 4-H or other clubs when the parents 
are learning about family living at the same time. 

Evidence of this was found in the New York State 
study of “Personal and Family Living and Home 
Economics Education.” In this study children 
whose parents belonged to groups concerned with 
education in home and family living showed a 
higher degree of achievement than pupils whose 
parents did not participate in education for home 
and family living. The results indicate also that 
gains were especially marked when close relation- 
ships existed between school and community. 

It is my belief that even more learnings might 
accrue from situations in which parents and chil- 
dren worked together on the same project, for 
example, reupholstering the family sofa. 

One way that parents and children are learning 
together is through discussion groups in which they 
all take part. Many committees sponsor programs 
where youth present their points of view to an 
adult audience or where the adults share their 
parental concerns with a group of young people. 


Recognizing Stages of the Family Life Cycle 

In keeping with the recent developments in 
social psychology that have shown us how people 
vary in their needs at different stages of adulthood, 
educational projects are being adapted to indi- 
viduals at these different stages of maturity. 

Special needs of the young adults are: being 
well-groomed and attractively dressed; being ac- 
ceptable to their own age group and able to get 
along with others; knowing how to choose a mate 
and to establish a home. Some of these needs are 
being met through programs that emphasize cloth- 
ing selection, personality development, or prepara- 
tion to make the most of marriage or through 
supper-discussion clubs. 

The next stage in the life cycle of these young 
people brings new and different needs. The first 
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child opens a whole new realm of learning to the 
new parents. Examples of recent developments in 
this direction are the courses planned for expectant 
fathers and mothers, discussion groups for parents 
of preschool children, and sewing classes for 
mothers of young children. 

Fathers and mothers in the “empty nest” stage 
of life take a new look at their home and them- 
selves. They have time now to learn about re- 
furnishing the house, taking off weight, or develop- 
ing a hobby. 

Older people, as they approach the end of the 
life cycle, need educational programs designed to 
give special attention to their food needs, to getting 
along on limited incomes, and to living happily 
with the younger generations. 


Role of the Family in Modern Society 

Realistic adult programs in homemaking are 
taking into account the role of the family in modern 
culture. We are realizing more and more that 
families are held together nowadays by bonds of 
affection rather than by necessity—yet the family 
is, at the same time, the basic unit in democratic 
society. Those intangible bonds must be strength- 
ened and people helped to realize the importance 
of the family in holding together our civilization. 

Family members must be helped to appreciate 
the fact that responsibility is an ingredient equal 
in importance to freedom in the development of 
self-directed and self-disciplined individuals. This 
means that parents need to be clear about the 
characteristics of democratic family life and how 
to maintain them. They may need opportunities 
to practice procedures which tend to strengthen 
family bonds. Parent education is doing much 
toward helping fathers and mothers see themselves 
as instigators of democratic values rather than in 
teaching them correct ways to bring up children. 

As the importance of the relationship aspect of 
family living is recognized, instruction in housing 
the family, clothing the family, or feeding the 
family is approached from the point of view of 
family relations rather than from that of construct- 
ing household articles. 

Leaders are making increasing efforts today to 
help adults understand different family patterns 
and to respect the unique contributions of indi- 
viduals. They are aware that adults need encour- 
agement in accepting the unique aspects of their 
cultural background and in helping the children to 
be proud of the tradition of their own family. Some 
teachers are helping both parents and children to 
develop some feeling of security through sharing 
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family customs with others. For example, one 
group of adults exchanged recipes for holiday foods 
that had been brought from other lands. 

Technological developments and the tremendous 
increase in available knowledge influence the role 
of the family and its members. The rapid changes 
caused by discovery and invention have brought 
many families to a mode of living that is uncharted 
and without a pattern to follow. Adults must learn 
more new facts now than in any previous period in 
our life history and be ready to change one set of 
facts and procedures for new and different ones. 

Adult leaders and learners have begun to realize 
there may be several ways to solve a problem and 
that a solution must be sought in relation to the 
specific situation. In other words, we know now 
that there may be more than one way to make a 
butter cake or to get a child to stop sucking his 
thumb. Teachers who understand this try to help 
adults to find a solution suitable to the family 
values and culture patterns rather than to give 
them a “right” answer. 

As the role of many homemakers changed from 
producer to consumer, educational programs began 
to emphasize the purchase of foods, clothing, house- 
hold furnishings and equipment in order to keep 
pace with this change. Short cuts to getting home- 
making jobs done appeal to the adults who want 
time and energy to enjoy their families, to partici- 
pate in community activities, and to develop a 
hobby or to work outside the home. 


Applying Modern Concepts of Learning 

We are becoming increasingly aware of the 
“teachable moment” in the lives of adults and are 
utilizing its possibilities. For example, a teachable 
moment comes in the life of a young couple when 
they start planning their new home. These young 
people will be ready recipients of instruction in 
home building, remodeling, or home furnishing, 
especially when it is based upon their immediate 
and specific needs. Even though adults may be 
ready to learn, they are not always able to analyze 
and verbalize their needs. Unless the local program 
provides obvious opportunities, it is possible that 
for many adults their teachable moments will 
remain untaught. 

When we understand that an effective program 
must have someone to interpret the needs of the 
learners as well as the opportunities for learn- 
ing, we look for qualified interpreters. Many com- 
munities use an advisory committee for this purpose. 
Often made up of homemakers and representatives 
from different interest groups, the advisory commit- 
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Young couples are ready to learn about housing when 
they plan to buy, remodel, or build a house. 


tee can be most helpful in tailoring a program to 
fit the adults who live in the community. 

In keeping with the newer concepts of learning, 
teachers no longer believe that they have taught 
an adult when they have told him or shown him 
something. We now know that learning takes place 
when the learner is ready to learn, when he be- 
comes involved physically and emotionally, when 
he is able to relate the new experience to present 
understandings, and when he feels satisfaction in 
progress toward his goal. The interest of adults 
will wane very quickly unless we capitalize on 
their enthusiasm for learning through rapid physi- 
cal and emotional envolvement. The mother who 
seeks help in making small Tommy a snowsuit out 
of Daddy's old overcoat may lose interest if she 
must start with several weeks of instruction on 
stitchery and seams or other construction proc- 
esses. The best way for that mother to learn is to 
work on the snowsuit immediately. She will feel 
progress as she handles the material, and as she 
sees the snowsuit take shape she will begin to 
understand and appreciate the importance of the 
construction processes shown her by the teacher. 
Research in adult learning is helping us to look at 
the individual and his needs rather than at the 
subject matter that we would like to teach. 


Teaching in Many Different Ways 


Large numbers of people are finding adult edu- 
cation available to them for the first time through 
mass media, program services, small neighborhood 
groups, and other informal activities. People ac- 
customed to participating in organized programs of 
the Extension Service, public schools, and other 
agencies are benefiting from this trend. In addition 
to these groups, there are many newcomers to 
whom we appeal through one or another of the 
many different ways being used to teach adults. 
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Television as a medium for bringing education 
into American homes is a “natural.” True, a video 
program does not necessarily involve the audience 
in action, but the illustration that accompanies the 
information stimulates interest in learning through 
its eye appeal. TV is now being used to demonstrate 
the details of many homemaking activities. 

Home economists in business, Extension Service, 
and the schools have used the radio for years to 
present up-to-date information to homemakers. 
Some of them now co-operate with the staff in radio 
and TV stations by providing up-to-date informa- 
tion and interpreting what we mean by education 
for homemaking. The field is unlimited, and they 
can do much to raise not merely material standards 
but also the spiritual values in our homes. 

Editors of newspapers and magazines are making 
increasing use of able contributors from the various 
aspects of home and family living. Co-operative 
effort with the library staff is an effective way to 
get new books, transcriptions, and films related to 
family living in use throughout the community. 
Many leaders are using a wide variety of other 
community resources to enrich adult programs. 

Some of the community projects being under- 
taken to improve family living make use of local 
resources and at the same time involve the learners 
in ways that effect real changes in behavior. Im- 
proved nutrition practices have resulted throughout 
the community in more than one instance due to 
the co-operative effort of parents in starting a 
school lunch program. Concerted action upon the 
part of individuals to improve housing has not only 
achieved that objective but has also increased their 
own understanding of adequate housing. 

The initiation of adult homemaking programs by 
several agencies in one community has in some 
instances caused competition for the use of local 
facilities. This situation is forcing us to plan co- 
operatively ways to reinforce each other in our 
programs and to decide when it seems desirable to 
overlap and duplicate activities. This is one place 
where an advisory committee for all phases of 
adult education is functioning to good advantage. 

Home visits have long been used as a means of 
getting acquainted with families in the community. 
We have found this a quick way to learn about 
their problems and also about their special talents. 
We have used the home visit to help the family 
apply what they have learned elsewhere to their 

own home and in some instances to teach the 
parents and children together. 

Now there seems to be a tendency to use homes 
as laboratories for teaching groups of adults as 
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well as for teaching the whole family. Kitchen 
tours are popular in communities where families 
are interested in making their kitchens more con- 
venient and efficient. Creative activities such as 
home furnishings or home building are increasingly 
popular not only because people save money but 
also because they present opportunity for directing 
energy in a way denied them in daily employment 
that is routine. 


Preparing Leaders to Teach Adults 


Many of us would agree that the value of any 
educational program depends on its leadership. 
This is especially true in adult education when 
participation is voluntary and other community 
activities compete for the attention of adults. The 
present demand for teachers in homemaking far 
exceeds the number prepared to teach adults. 

Educating leaders to teach adults is being recog- 
nized as a must both by the colleges and the local 
communities. Several colleges now require home 
economics students to observe adult education and 
to teach adults as a part of their preparation to 
teach or supervise in schools, extension services, and 
in other organizations. Graduate programs in adult 
education are also on the increase. Directors and 
supervisors of adult education are also providing 
in-service education for leaders, through reference 
materials, films, conferences, and “workshops.” 


Summary 


Enrollment records indicate that we are now on 
the threshold of the greatest expansion in adult 
education in our history. How can you make your 
greatest contribution to education for home and 
family living? It seems to me that every home 
economist can play an important role in this pro- 
gram by (a) taking cognizance of recent influences 
on present-day families, (b) considering each 
family as a unit in society made up of individuals 
who must learn together to make a home in keep- 
ing with their values and culture pattern, (c) 
capitalizing on the “teachable moments” in the life 
of each individual as he progresses through the 
different stages of the family life cycle, (d) using 
many different ways to involve adults in learnings 
that can easily become a part of what they already 
know, (e) creating opportunities in which leaders 
and learners plan co-operatively the program and 
learning experiences that help families rear chil- 
dren prepared to assume responsibility in a free 
society today, (f) taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity, as a leader, to learn as much as possible 
about teaching adults effectively. 
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Research in Family Finance’ 


AMILY living from the economic point of 
view, and particularly that aspect dealing 
with the use of money resources, is the area of 
research considered here. In many cases it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish between family expenditure and 
family consumption studies because they are fre- 
quently combined, or one is used to get at the other 
in both rural and urban settings. 

The disciplines of economics and home eco- 
nomics, among others, are studying the area. By 
and large, economics considers the economy as the 
center of interest. It takes the financial aspect in 
the mass and is concerned especially with various 
aspects of saving or capital formation and the 
effect on the economy of concerted actions of fam- 
ilies or consumers, whether planned or accidental. 
Home economics considers the family as the center 
of interest and stresses more current expenditures 
for goods and services, usually for particular cate- 
gories of items by income, occupational, age, or 
geographic groups. Methods of handling finances, 
values in relation to money and what it purchases, 
and the long-time family financial patterns and 
habits are other areas in which investigations have 
been furthered. 

Research in the past five to ten years in this 
field has in the main followed the pattern set earlier 
of the study of family expenditures on an annual 
basis, either with broad category breakdown totals 
or with details for special categories of expendi- 
tures. Many of these are rural studies and of 
necessity are closely tied up with family consump- 
tion. With home production, such as food, and 
perquisites, such as housing, a considerable part of 
the living does not have a direct money expression 
for farm families. 

There has also been mass research of incomes 
and expenditures for use as a basis for consumer 
price indexes following the pattern set in the mid- 
thirties. Methods of sampling have been greatly 
refined, and currently very small samples, properly 
chosen, give a picture for a whole city, region, or 
nation. These studies have been made in many 
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countries and, in so far as the results have been 
published, have added to the over-all knowledge. 
There have also been attempts to compare family 
living in different countries and cultures with 
studies that have included family finances or 
spending as a part of the whole in estimating the 
consumption of goods and services and the satis- 
faction derived therefrom. Many of these were 
made under the auspices of UNESCO and the 
International Labor Office. 


Family Expenditures and Consumption 


The area of research that has been worked on 
longest and merits much more investigation is that 
of family expenditures and consumption. Many of 
these studies give much information on the spend- 
ing of the income and may be broken down into 
income, color, or geographical groups. The studies 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor would in general fall into this 
area, as would corresponding studies by state and 
other national governments. In the past few years 
these studies have been reported for various cities 
throughout the United States and, in so far as they 
are made more or less concurrently, provide inter- 
esting data for comparisons of community spending 
habits as influenced by the part of the country in 
which the cities are located. In general, the aver- 
age amounts spent for various categories of family 
expenditures are given and may be subdivided by 
income groupings. This is the chief source of what 
the “average American family” spends for food, 
clothing, housing, and so on. 

Growing out of these studies are those consider- 
ing how various groups of families spend their 
income, on the average. The studies of account- 
keeping farm families in several states, as Illinois 
and Kansas, are generally reported in this manner, 
though more detailed information is available if 
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analyzed. Certain other occupational and age 
groups have been so studied, the reliability of the 
resulting data depending largely on the purpose of 
the study. 

Studies of family expenditures and accumulations 
for certain categories—such as clothing, housing, 
food, medical care, and savings—have also been 
made. These are usually intensive studies of 
smaller groups and may be related to other things 
such as the nutritive adequacy of food consumed 
or purchased. Frequently the results are given on 
an average basis for income or occupational 
groups. 

Studies have been made on income and sources 
of income, particularly in rural areas. Earlier 
studies of expenditures have indicated that income 
has come from a variety of sources, and currently, 
as in Mississippi, the details of these sources are 
being investigated. Changes in income and expen- 
ditures for the same families over a period of years 
have received some notice, either alone or as a part 
of a more comprehensive study of income and 
expenditures. The data from many previous studies 
could be reanalyzed from this point of view. 

On an international basis, methods for family 
living studies have been worked out, studied, and 
improved by the labor statisticians. Some of these 
methods, if not the data, are applicable to studies 
of family finance, particularly when comparing rural 
and urban situations. Detailed and long question- 
naires versus general and short ones have been 
checked against each other in several places, with 
the usual results that the time-consuming method 
is much the superior. Thus it is indicated that 
data collected for one purpose, say the average 
amount spent for housing, may, if the contingency 
is considered at the beginning, yield valuable data 
for further scrutiny and analysis of the breakdown 
of housing expenditures. 


Effect of Changing Economic Conditions 

The effect of changing price levels and economic 
conditions on family incomes and expenditures, not 
only on the average but also as case studies or for 
small groups, has been considered. Special interest 
has been shown in the saving aspect, and several 
masters and doctoral studies have investigated this 
from the over-all national or regional aspect or as 
case histories of families. Life insurance has been 
singled out for some special study, as well as sav- 
ings in general. There have also been similar 
studies on consumer credit, its use by various 
occupational, income, or geographic groups, and 
problems arising in its use. 
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Handling of Family Finances 

Another aspect of research has been in how the 
family finances are handled—part of the manage- 
ment of family resources. Such studies fall into 
three main groups, not mutually exclusive. These 
are methods of handling finances in the family, 
patterns that develop, and relationship of methods 
and patterns to generation, group, income, occupa- 
tion, age, and so on. Record or account keeping 
methods have also received some attention in con- 
nection with the handling of money. This whole 
area has had little systematic study, and although 
much has been made of theories of money manage- 
ment, these theories need some rigorous testing 
in actual practice. 

Values in relation to the use of finances and 
values in living are interrelated and are starting 
to be studied. Eventually some answers as to the 
basic reasons why spending or saving is done as it 
is and when it is by families should be forthcoming. 

Long-time studies of patterns and habits of the 
same families as the family cycle changes have also 
been started, as have studies to compare patterns 
and habits contemporaneously for different genera- 
tions. In some cases earlier expenditure studies 
vield valuable data on this, such as the account 
books for the same families over a ten or twenty 
years’ period in the Midwest farm studies. 


Needs in Research in Family Finance 

What are the needs of the next few years in re- 
search in family finance? By and large, the surface 
has just been scratched. Much can be built on 
what has been done in all areas, but certain ones 
seem to merit special attention. 

Those who teach family financial management 
on a personal basis are very much aware of the 
basic importance of values and philosophy of living. 
Unless values are thought through and are rela- 
tively consistent, not much can be done to handle 
the finances successfully and thereby promote good 
family relationships through the mastery of the 
economic side. We need to know more about 
the relationship of values to each other, and partic- 
ularly their effect on actions, plans (or budgets ), 
and records. Case studies of various groups on this 
basis would be of inestimable help for realistic 
teaching and for enforcing the realization that 
there is no formula to follow mechanically for good 
financial management. 

More data and analysis of existing data on the 
effect of such factors as the family cycle, price 
levels, income changes for the same family as well 
as families on the average are needed. So far the 
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information available is spotty and incomplete. 
Another aspect is that much of what is available 
is on rural families; urban families need to be 
studied, too. Such studies of urban families would 
benefit rural area families as they change to a 
money-income pattern, as many are now doing. 

Methods of handling finances, especially as they 
are tied up with the success of such handling and 
their relationship to the whole pattern of family 
living, also need close scrutiny. Is it income, edu- 
cation, occupation, geography, or what that sets 
the spending and saving pattern, and what com- 
binations of these seem to be the most important? 

Methods of relating rural and urban studies on 
both income and expenditure bases are needed. 
Applications of methods used in international 
studies may be the answer here, as was indicated 
above. 

Much more can be done on developing a sound 
theory as applied to consumer or family economics. 
Though much of this is outside the scope of family 
finance, it is one large area and needs an economic 
as well as a management theory and interpretation. 


Need for Co-ordination and Exchange 


of Information 


Work would go ahead much faster if the various 
studies in different parts of the country and among 
different groups could be based on collection of 
data in such a way that the results could be com- 
piled and compared. Formal co-operative research 
is in effect on many of the rural studies, but co- 
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operative research on an informal basis would also 
help. Such studies, at least on a planning basis, 
are under consideration among some of the land- 
grant colleges, and an extension of this to include 
others would be of benefit. Such co-operation 
might involve only common objectives but, with 
advantage, could include methods, delineation of 
the problems, and even eventual consolidation of 
results where feasible. Institutions or individuals 
with little or nothing in the way of research funds 
might feel they could co-operate under such cir- 
cumstances, where nothing would be done other- 
wise. 

Another problem is that of learning what is being 
done in research in the field aside from that in 
land-grant institutions, graduate theses, and federal 
government agencies. Studies have been made in 
the past and are being made currently by and for 
business. If they appear in published form at all 
it is usually with insufficient detail to judge validity 
or to use with other studies. Labor union studies 
frequently are in the same position. Many would 
be valuable additions to our knowledge of family 
finances and their management if we knew of 
their existence. Professional research by educators 
and groups not connected with business or govern- 
mental agencies is usually published only on com- 
pletion of the study, if then. Some data tucked 
away in files would be a veritable gold mine if they 
were brought to light. A better means of com- 
munication among the researchers interested in 
family finances would benefit all. 


Understanding How Gamma Globulin Will Be Distributed 


A scientifically tested weapon of defense, gamma globulin, was added to 
the fight against polio during last summer’s epidemics. Gamma globulin, or 
GG, as it is more readily called, is neither a miracle drug nor a vaccine. 
It is a fraction of human blood, the disease-fighting fraction containing anti- 
bodies against many diseases, including, as we now know, polio. It has been 
proved by March of Dimes scientists to be a temporary preventive of crippling 
caused by polio. 

Unfortunately GG is in very short supply. To assure its maximum use for 
polio without interfering with the needs of the Armed Forces, a national pool 
has been set up under strict control of the Office of Defense Mobilization. The 
pooled supply includes all Red Cross GG and all commercial GG made from 
other than donated blood which is being purchased by the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis at an estimated cost of $11,000,000. 

The ODM is solely responsible for the distribution of GG, free of charge, 
through the state and territorial health officers. Probably the greatest amount 
of the limited supply will be used for children in those areas where most 
cases occur. 
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Prone: have always been growing older, and 


grandmothers have always been crocheting 
and quilting, but crafts as a planned-for and or- 
ganized activity for older people is a modern idea 
and one which offers a made-to-order opportunity 
for art-trained home economists. 

Any craft program for older people today begins 
with two very real advantages—the present interest 
in all aspects of aging and an increasing interest 
in hobbies and crafts. 

The growth of national—and  international— 
recognition of the significance of the problems of 
aging has been startling in the rapidity of its 
growth. Community Services for Older People, a 
full-length book describing just one city’s plan for 
older people, points out that the American Geriatric 
Society, with its interest concentrated on the study 
of diseases of old age, was formed as recently as 
- 1942. The Gerontological Society was organized 
in 1944. In August of 1950, the first National Con- 
ference on Aging was held in Washington, D.C. 
Publications and conferences under many auspices 
are constantly increasing our understanding of the 
welfare of people who are older today and, at 
least by implication, are showing us how to plan 
for happier and healthier older years for ourselves. 


Growing Interest in Handicrafts 


The ever-growing interest in handicrafts and 
hobbies in a push-button era may signify some- 
thing; anyone may speculate on just what the 
significance is. There may be a new desire to 
produce something unique in an age of mass 
production. The interest may be due just to the 
fun of making things—the creative urge; or it may 
be because of a general vague feeling that the 
world is moving more and more out of hand and 
into the unpredictable control of scientists, poli- 
ticians, and mere machinery. There may be com- 
fort and satisfaction in having a tangible and pli- 
able material in hand that one can shape accord- 
ing to one’s own will and feeling. And, of course, 
one incentive toward “making one’s own” is the 
ever-familiar high cost of living. Almost everyone 
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is an interior decorator at heart. If one yearns for 
a tea set far beyond one’s budget or has en- 
visioned a drapery design that never was but if 
it were would be exactly right for the den—and 
one feels that one must fix this delectable vision 
on material through the medium of woodblock 
or silk screen—one is forced to become a crafts- 
man. One may have to resort to metal or wood- 
craft in order to realize a dream. At any rate this 
scientific age appears to have inadvertently stimu- 
lated interest in the crafts as well as to have 
afforded more leisure time for the pursuit of them. 

Thus, those of us who are interested in crafts for 
older people begin with a well-recognized and 
constantly increasing interest in the welfare and 
happiness of older people and with a lively interest 
in crafts and abundant source material for all kinds 
of crafts. The community setting in which craft 
programs can be initiated; ways to bring older 
people into classes, into groups, or to encourage 
individual crafts; the particular crafts which can 
be adapted to the abilities and interests of older 
people; and some of the benefits that can come 
to the entire family from a craft program for 
older people are worth considering here. 


Community Opportunities for Crafts 

Many agencies and organizations are providing 
opportunities for children and young people to 
engage in hobbies and crafts of many sorts. Cham- 
bers of Commerce have recreational leaders who 
set up craft shops as a vigorous and valuable part 
of their community recreational program. Schools 
and summer camps and all organizations for the 
youth of the land, whether rural, religious, urban, 
civic, or educational, almost invariably have craft 
programs. To learn to be competent in many 
ways is a vital part of growing up; and, of course, 
it is important to young people to be able to 
produce tangible proof of their capabilities. 

The restless older person with leisure time on 
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his hands and the feeling that his time and talent 
are wasting away may find it a bit more difficult 
to ally himself with others of like interests. There 
are, however, in a great many communities several 
craft groups, at least one of which may provide 
congenial outlet for his energies. Many first-class 
cities have YMCA’s or YWCA’s that foster partic- 
ipation in crafts. Varied interest groups in AAUW 
almost invariably include one or more craft groups. 
There are often handicraft specialists in college 
extension services who aid rural groups in estab- 
lishing crafts in their communities. Night schools 
usually offer craft courses. And, of course, the 
home economics departments in many secondary 
schools and many vocational schools offer crafts in 
classes that are open to adults. 

There are various methods and techniques for 
setting up a craft program. A craft program may 
be a loosely or a closely organized group, depend- 
ing upon the wishes of its members. Many ques- 
tions arise at the beginning of the project: should 
there be fees and dues? Should each member be 
responsible for the purchase, care, and maintenance 
of his own tools, media, and equipment or should 
a purchasing agent be selected? Should there be 
any particular leader or teacher, or do the members 
themselves offer sufficient spark and stimulation? 
Should rather frequent exhibitions be encouraged? 
How should standards for art quality in each 
particular craft be set up? Should the group af- 
filiate with other craft groups to facilitate exchange 
of ideas and enrich exhibitions? Should craftsmen 
offer their wares for sale or jealously guard their 
amateur standing? Should exhibitions of the work 
of famous craftsmen be brought to town? Should 
the range of crafts practiced by the group be 
limited to one or should it attempt several? Should 
there be a communal work center or should the 
group meet here and there in one another's base- 
ment or kitchen workshop? 

Every “rest” home (home for the aged) should 
have a workshop or two, suitably equipped for 
aging people. All over the world are the destitute 
in need of clothing, made-over or new; all sorts 
of toys for children; kits supplied with the sorts 
of things needed by refugees from flood, fire, and 
war. Elderly people may also take pride in pro- 
ducing for profit, either for their own support or 
for a cause that interests them. The aged who 
greet each new day most eagerly are those who 
feel that they are needed. They have work to do. 
They are too busy to think much about aches and 
pains. They have good morale. They grow more 
objective in their outlook. The humorous side of 
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life is more apparent. In short, they look and feel 
younger than their aimless contemporaries. 

Persons who are qualified and wish to give, sell, 
or volunteer their services in setting up crafts for 
various groups or institutions could fill a very real 
need. To qualify, one would need a background 
education well grounded in design and _ crafts, 
eagerness to be of service, and the qualifications of 
any good teacher: enthusiasm, teaching skill, pa- 
tience, sympathy, and practicality. Those persons 
with special training in occupational therapy would 
be useful in homes for the elderly. However, such 
specialized training is in too great demand for 
mental institutions and hospitals to supply the need 
for their services elsewhere. 


Suitable Crafts 


In choosing the craft best suited to each indi- 
vidual, special weaknesses or disabilities must be 
considered. Naturally, elderly persons should not 
permit themselves to become overfatigued. Weav- 
ing, shaping clay on the wheel, and perhaps a cer- 
tain amount of gardening afford mild forms of 
exercise for retired persons of normal health, 
whether men or women. Men take kindly to metal 
craft and wood carving possibly because they are 
already often somewhat familiar with the mediums. 
Persons steady of hand and keen of eye enjoy the 
lapidary’s art. 

Toy making has a strong appeal for older men 
familiar with power tools. They are very useful— 
both men and tools—for making and repairing fur- 
niture and play equipment for day nurseries, 
nursery schools, and charitable institutions where 
children are maintained. 


Attracting Older People to Craft Groups 


While older people moving into a community 
may establish contacts with the craft world through 
their own initiative, those of us who are teaching 
or planning craft programs can also take some 
initiative in publicizing craft activities through 
media which will reach the older members of the 
community. Others can encourage older people to 
visit art departments of various schools, talk with 
art supervisors, subscribe to craft magazines, pur- 
chase new books on the subject, visit craft exhibi- 
tions, or visit art association meetings. A new per- 


son in a community should ally himself as soon 
as feasible with the craft group of his choice. V ery 
often a younger member of the family already 
established in the community can more easily make 
the preliminary inquiry about group meetings or 


class schedules. 


Such a call gives the older person 
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a feeling of being expected and welcomed in the 
group. 

Some craft enthusiasts may, of necessity, be lone 
wolves because of the distance to craft centers, of 
having small grandchildren to care for, or because 
of some physical disability. Their enthusiasm may 
be kept growing through subscription to art publi- 
cations and through new books on the crafts. 

For old and young alike who are interested in 
taking up some craft but cannot become members 
of a class or group, radio and television can pro- 
vide craft instruction. Increased use of television 
as a means of art instruction and interpretation for 
daily living is emphasized in this year’s plan for 
action of the AHEA art division. 

One age group direly in need of assistance, 
guidance, and stimulation of interests in crafts 
includes the retirement-age people. The sudden 
change from a full and busy life to complete leisure 
often induces bewilderment and shock, especially 
in men whose energies and interests have centered 
largely in their former business or profession. Most 
homemakers and farmers, whose occupations are 
highly versatile and varied, seem to find interesting 
activities to occupy their new-found leisure. It is 
a rare woman who feels that her services are not 
needed at times, if only to fashion useful and com- 
forting objects for relatives and friends. True, from 
habit, she makes things that are familiar to her 
fingers. A new technique may be a bit difficult to 
master. If, however, an older woman feels that her 
help is needed and that what she is doing is worth 
while, she will learn a new craft and have pride 
in the doing. Mastering a new skill can be just as 
thrilling for the older person as for the youngster. 
It is a youth-renewing experience. 

Agnes Rogers, writing on “My Mother Lives 
with Us” in the November 1952 issue of Harper's 
Magazine, though discussing primarily the family 
relationships involving the older generation, has 
a warning that we might well keep in mind when 
we plan craft programs for older people. She 
writes: 

The first thing to work for, I believe, for everybody's 
good, is an independent life for the older woman, with 
interests and activities that are primarily hers, that she 
pursues seriously and that are taken seriously by the rest 
of the family. 

The myriad books and magazine articles devoted to the 
subject of growing old gracefully and painlessly dwell at 
length on the need for hobbies for the elderly to brighten 
their declining years. I certainly have no quarrel with this, 
but I do resent the indulgent or patronizing tone in which 


this advice is too often delivered. There is an implication : 


that it’s good for Mother to convert endless skeins of wool 
into knitted objects, regardless of whether anybody wants 
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It keeps her occupied, poor dear, and doesn’t do 
any harm. I feel strongly that Mother's brains and expe- 
rience and energy should be put to better use. Not that 
I'm turning up my nose at any form of handicraft. If 
Mother is a skillful knitter, by all means encourage her to 
knit. But the product should be one that she and others 
are proud of. For her activities must not be merely pas- 
times, they must have some importance to give any real 
satisfaction. It doesn’t make a great deal of difference what 
she does. It makes a great deal of difference how she does 
it. It may be volunteer work in the community, it may be 
an individual and private project of study or in the practice 
of some skill. If she makes money by it—why, how fine that 
is!) The important things are, first, that it be suited to her 
temperament; second, that it be worth doing; and third, 
that she do it really well. If her chief enterprise be some- 
thing in which she can show progress and growth, so much 
the better. 


them. 


We all know of examples of people—and not 
necessarily old either—who have found that they 
have true artistic ability, that they can produce a 
really worth-while object that they themselves 
recognize as worth the doing and that is sincerely 
admired and appreciated by friends or family. A 
man who has always been interested in fabrics, for 
example, may find weaving of tweeds a fascinating 
and rewarding craft. He will soon find that his 
interest in weaving requires trips to the library for 
books and trips to museums and exhibits to study 
designs—places where he may not have been for 
years. The very practice of his craft may take him 
into a completely new section of his city and very 
probably into a school environment he may hardly 
have known existed. 

The older person’s excursions to new places and 
his contacts with previously unfamiliar phases of 
community life in the pursuit of his craft can add 
not only another interest to his own life but can 
also become of real interest to his family or friends. 
If the older person lives with younger members of 
his family, for example, he may find that they are 
honestly glad to have news of many community 
activities and services which they lack the leisure 
to explore for themselves. 

The older person who can become sincerely 
interested and successful in a craft will uncon- 
sciously teach the younger generation of family 
and friends that one can always add other activities 
and other skills to one’s life and that the older years 
are not to be feared. 

Thus, crafts for older people if skillfully directed 
and viewed in relation to the individual’s own 
personal and family needs can provide a sense of 
personal accomplishment, satisfaction with an ob- 
ject that was worth the making, and can become 
a link to other family and community activities. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


American Home Economics Association 


onday 


hansas City, Missouri * June 23-26, 1953 
9 a.m.-12 noon AHEA executive board 


9 a.m.-12 noon Meeting of state presidents 


12 noon Registration opens 
A re th E h E y to 2-4 p.m. Public relations workshop 


4-5:30 p.m. Program-of-work committee 
4 7-8:30 p.m. AHEA council meeting 
B er l d 8 p.m. College clubs mixer 


8:30-10:30 p.m. Special meetings 


ednesday 


7 am. Breakfasts: Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Kappa Omicron Phi 
8 a.m.-5 p.m. Registration 
8:15 a.m. Eye opener: What's New for 
You in Foods and Nutrition 
8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Visit exhibits 
9:30 a.m. General session: YOU Are the Key 
to Better Public Relations 
Speaker: Joun Hanven 
1:30 p.m. Department meetings 
4:30 p.m. Alumnae teas 
6 p.m. Alumnae dinners 
8:30 p.m. Research meetings: Interpreting 
Current Home Economics 
Research 


uesday 


8 a.m.-5 p.m. Registration 
9 a.m.-8 p.m. Visit exhibits 
10 a.m. General opening session: YOU Are 
the Key to Better Personal Rela- 
tions 
Speakers: Rosert L. SurHERLAND 
Mrs. Epna Krart JAMES 
2 p.m. Discussion groups 
8 p.m. Missouri Night 


hursday riday 


8 a.m.-12 noon Registration 


" 7 a.m. Omicron Nu breakfast 8:15 a.m. Eye opener: The Powers of Charm 

8 a.m.-5 p.m. Registration 8:30 a.m.-12 noon Visit exhibits 

8:15 a.m. Eye opener: Today’s House 9:30 a.m. General session: YOU Are the Key 
and the Things in It to Better Relations in the 

8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. Visit exhibits Greater Community 

9:30 a.m. Division meetings Speaker: Mrs. ANNA HepGEMAN 

12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 1 p.m. Consumer interests meeting: 

2:30 p.m. AHEA business and council Looking through the Fabrisco 
meeting Spotlighting Fashions—Style Show 

7 p.m. Banquet: In the Heart of America 3:15 p.m. AHEA council meeting 
Speaker: Mrs. Evizasetru (State presidents and executive board 


Sweeney Herpert meetings will be held Saturday. ) 
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Christianson-Leberman 


Robert L. Sutherland 


YOU Are the Key to Better 


Mrs. Anna Arnold Hedgeman 


Relations 


Theme of 44th Annual Meeting General Sessions 


HE 44th annual meeting of the American 

Home Economics Association will open in 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 23, with the first of 
three general sessions planned to develop the theme 
YOU Are the Key to Better Relations. 


Robert L. Sutherland, director of the Hogg 


Foundation for Mental Hygiene at the University 
of Texas, will present the keynote address on the 
subject “YOU Are the Key to Better Personal Rela- 
tions.” His address on the importance of the 
individual in achieving better personal relations is 
to be followed by a discussion by Mrs. Edna Kraft 
James of some specific procedures and applications 
that home economists can draw from this part of 
the annual meeting theme. 

Dr. Sutherland has held his present position 
since 1940. He was formerly professor of sociology 
and dean of men at Bucknell University and asso- 
ciate director of the American Youth Commission, 
Washington, D. C. He is co-author with Dr. Julian 
L. Woodward of the college text Introductory 
Sociology. 

Mrs. Edna Kraft James, now a homemaker in 
Des Moines, Iowa, was formerly state supervisor 
of home economics education in Iowa. 

The general session on Tuesday morning will 
also serve to set the stage for the group discussion 
meetings on Tuesday afternoon. William M. Smith, 
Jr., of the Pennsylvania State College, the discussion 
technician, will state the discussion question, “How 


can I have better relations in my family, my pro- 
fession, and in the community?” and explain the 
procedure for the afternoon meetings. 


Better Public Relations 


John Harden, vice-president of Burlington Mills 
in charge of public relations programs, will present 
the keynote address at the Wednesday morning 
meeting, which is keyed to individual participation 
in building better public relations. Mr. Harden's 
address is to express the second part of the annual 
meeting theme: YOU Are the Key to Better Public 
Relations. How home economists can build better 
public relations in the various areas of our profes- 
sion will then be discussed by a symposium of four 
AHEA members: Joyce Konzelman speaking for 
teaching and college clubs; Mrs. Rosa H. Loving, 
supervision; Louise Rosenfeld, Extension Service 
and other adult education; and Margaret E. Terrell, 
institution administration. 

Mr. Harden spent many years of his early career 
as a newspaper man and author. In addition to his 
present duties as director of the programs of public 
relations, he directs manpower development for 
Burlington Mills. He is also an officer of many 
civic and business associations. 

Miss Konzelman is an instructor and critic 
teacher in home economics at Indiana University. 
She has also taught in the Salem (Indiana) Public 
Schools. 
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John Harden 


Mrs. Loving is state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in the Virginia State Department 
of Education. A former chairman of the AHEA 
state presidents group, she is now a member of the 
AHEA program-of-work committee. 

Miss Rosenfeld is assistant extension director in 
charge of home economics, lowa State College. She 
was the 1951-53 president of the lowa Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

Miss Terrell is a professor of home economics, 
director of the dining halls at the University of 
Washington, director of the administrative dietitian 
training course, and owner of the Terrell Dining 
Service. 

Elizabeth J. Lynahan, home service director of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of 
Chicago, chairman of the AHEA public relations 
committee, will preside at the symposium and con- 
duct a half-hour discussion from the floor at the 
close of the morning. Miss Lynahan will also pre- 
sent a brief report of a workshop on public rela- 
tions on Monday afternoon and _ will present 
“Opinion Building,” the AHEA handbook on public 
relations which is to make its debut at the annual 
meeting. 


Margaret E. Terrell Joyce Konzelman 


Dorothy Conway 


The Greater Community 


Theme of the Friday morning general meeting 
will concentrate on YOU Are the Key to Better 
Relations in the Greater Community—the greater 
community being our community, the nation, and 
the world. Anna Arnold Hedgeman of Washington, 
D. C., will speak on this subject from a rich back- 
ground of community, welfare, educational, and 
international service. 

During World War II, Mrs. Hedgeman was 
regional representative of the Second Corps Area, 
Civilian Defense Office. For the last four years, she 
was assistant to the administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency. She was borrowed from the 
Federal Security Agency by the State Department 
for three months’ service in India last winter. She 
visited villages, slum areas, juvenile courts, hos- 
pitals, children’s institutions, schools, universities, 
trade unions, mills, factories, and farms. 

In addition to varied professional service, Mrs. 
Hedgeman has always been an active volunteer at 
both local and national levels. She has served as 
a member of local councils of social planning and 
has been a member of the 
board of such national organ- 
izations as the Child Study 
Association of America and 
the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. 

The final general session 
will include two brief reports 
—a summary of the findings 
of the discussion groups and 
a preliminary evaluation §re- 
port by Meta Vossbrink, chair- 
man of the program evaluation 
committee—and a “forward 
look” for the Association by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Her- 
bert, AHEA president. 


Louise Rosenfeld 


Mrs. Rosa H. Loving 


Wendell B. Powell 


Mrs. Edna Kraft James 
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Lucile Hieser 


Mes Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, president 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, announces that Lucile Hieser and Mrs. 
Peggy June Crooke Fry have been awarded the 
Ellen H. Richards and the Effie I. Raitt fellowship 
awards for advanced research in home economics 
for the year 1953-54. 

Miss Hieser is an extension specialist in home 
economics in 4-H Club work. She is on leave of 
absence from the University of Illinois for graduate 
study at Cornell University. She will use the Ellen 
H. Richards Fellowship for continuation of her 
study at Cornell University. The problem under 
consideration for her thesis research is a study of 
the clothing project in the 4-H Club program. 

Miss Hieser received her B.S. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and her M.A. at the University 
of Missouri. She interrupted her Extension Service 
work during World War II to serve as a clothing 
officer and recreation and welfare officer in the 
U. S. Coast Guard. 

Mrs. Fry, who has been awarded the Effie I. 
Raitt Fellowship, is a graduate of the University 
of Texas and completed her internship as a student 
dietitian at Aetna Life Insurance Companies, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. As part of her work in the 
Medical Nutrition Clinic at Forsyth Dental Infir- 
mary she assists in interviewing mothers concerning 
the socioeconomic environment and prenatal and 


childhood health histories of the 3- to 14-year-old 


Peggy June Crooke Fry 


AHEA Awards Ellen H. Richards 
and Effie I. Raitt Fellowships 


Winners of 1953-54 Fellowships 


Left: Lucile Hieser, a graduate 
student at Cornell University, 
awarded the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellowship for 1953-54. 


Right: Mrs. Peggy June Crooke 
Fry, an assistant nutritionist at 
the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for 
Children in Boston, awarded the 
Effe I. Raitt Fellowship for 
1953-54. 


patients seen in the Clinic. She assists in analyzing 
the children’s dietary records. She also assists the 
pediatrician in examination of the children and 
teaches a course in the essentials of nutrition to a 
class of senior dental hygienists. 

Mrs. Fry will conduct the research for her ad- 
vanced study under the direction of Mrs. Margaret 
C. Eppright at the University of Texas. Her pro- 
posed research deals with the nutrition of the Cook 
Islanders. Research will be conducted in the field 
to study as completely as possible the nature of the 
food pattern of the population of one Polynesian 
Island. Mrs. Fry expects to conduct the research 
during 1953-54. 

Chairman of the AHEA fellowship awards com- 
mittee is Starley M. Hunter of the University of 
Missouri. Other members of the committee are: 
Roxana R. Ford, University of Minnesota; Lela 
O'Toole, Oklahoma A & M College; Martha 
Potgieter, University of Connecticut; and Alice 
Rosenberger, South Dakota State College. 


1954-55 Awards 

The AHEA will award the Effie I. Raitt and the 
Omicron Nu fellowship awards for 1954-55. 

It is expected, too, that in 1954-55 AHEA will 
award its new AHEA Doctoral Research Fellow- 
ship. Funds for this fellowship are built up from 
allocation of AHEA life membership payments 
to the fund. 
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Colorfastness of Lightweight Cotton Corduroy to 
Light, Laundering, and Rubbing’ 


hs the course of normal use and care, light- 
weight cotton corduroy is subjected to exposure 
to light, to rubbing (crocking) under dry and moist 
conditions, and often to laundering. At present, 
corduroy is worn so extensively by men, women, 
and children that the question of colorfastness 
might be expected to interest a considerable num- 
ber of people who select, wear, or care for garments 
made from this fabric. Consequently, a study was 
made of the colorfastness to light, laundering, and 
wet and dry rubbing of lightweight cotton cor- 
duroy. 

The present study differs in several respects from 
the earlier ones which have been reported 
(1, 2, 3, 4). First, a wider variety of colors and 
more examples of each color have been used. 
Second, to aid in the development of specifications, 
it was thought that it might be helpful to have more 
information on colorfastness to light obtained by 
a standard procedure. In the third place, because 
of the lack of available information on colorfastness 
of corduroy to wet and dry rubbing, there appeared 
to be a need for the investigation of these 
properties. 


Review of Literature 


In a study by White (4), the colorfastness to 
light and laundering of 12 corduroys was deter- 
mined by the procedures of Commercial Standard 
CS59-39. Fabrics were exposed in a Fade-Ometer 
for 20, 40, and 80 hours. In three studies by 
Thompson and Wellington, lightweight cotton cor- 
duroy was exposed in a Fade-Ometer for 10, 20, 
30, 40, 50, and 60 hours, and colorfastness was then 
evaluated by the Borton classification. In the same 

' This is a report of a portion of a project on corduroy 
conducted in the department of clothing, textiles, and re- 
lated art in the School of Home Economics at the University 
of Alabama. Graduate assistants who aided in the study 
were Iris Clark and Billie Gwinn. 


Florence E. Petzel 


Miss Petzel is an associate in research and as- 
sociate professor in the department of clothing, 
textiles, and related art in the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Alabama. She was 
the AHEA’s Effie I. Raitt fellow in 1949-50. 


studies colorfastness to laundering was determined 
by the procedure of ASTM Designation: D 435-42. 
In the first of these investigations, eight fabrics 
representing light, medium, and dark colors were 
used (3). In the second study, 14 corduroys in 
9 different colors were included (1). In the third 
investigation, 6 fabrics, each of a different color, 
were studied (2). None of these investigations in- 
cluded reports on colorfastness to rubbing. 


Fabrics 


The fabrics studied, which were obtained in 
1951, included six qualities of lightweight cotton 
corduroy from five manufacturers. The fabrics 
weighed from 6.1 to 8.6 ounces per square yard, 
the mean weight per square yard being 6.9 ounces. 
The number of ribs per inch varied from 14 to 17, 
the average number being 15.5. In the case of one 
quality of fabric, the manufacturer stated that the 
same dyestuffs were used for two other qualities of 
corduroy made by the same company. Eleven 
colors were chosen on a twofold basis. First, they 
were among the colors most frequently available 
in local stores. Second, they were colors available 
in reasonably close matches from all or most of the 
companies that manufactured them. The colors 
selected included yellow, tan, pink, bright red, 
light blue, royal blue, navy blue, Kelly green, dark 
green, gray, and black. From four to six examples 
of each color were selected in as close matches as 
possible, a total of 52 examples being studied. In 
some cases, information concerning the class of 
dyestuff was supplied by the manufacturer. 
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Procedures 


Colorfastness was determined by procedures of 
the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. Exposure to light was conducted accord- 
ing to Tentative Test Method 16-45 (5) and was 
evaluated by Tentative Test Method 16A-52 (6). 
Colorfastness to commercial laundering and to 
domestic washing was determined by Standard 
Test Method 36-45, and colorfastness to rubbing 
was evaluated by Standard Test Method 8-45 (5). 
According to each of these methods, the highest 
numerical rating indicated the greatest degree of 
colorfastness. 


Results 


Colorfastness to light. In the table, the ratings 
for colorfastness to light range from class 1, in 
which fading exceeded that of standard L2 after 5 
hours of exposure, through class 8, the exposure 
intervals being 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, 160, and 320 hours. 
When the colorfastness to light is considered ac- 
cording to color, the three lowest classes included 
only light-colored fabrics, such as light blue, tan, 
gray, yellow, and pink. Class 4 included mainly 
colors of medium value. Classes 5 and 6 included 
light, medium, and dark colors. Classes 7 and 8 
included dark colors almost exclusively, all of the 
black fabrics being in these two classes. 

When colorfastness to light is considered on the 
basis of class of dyestuff, it is apparent that direct 
dyestuffs, including one light blue, one pink, and 
one yellow, were relatively poor, the lowest being 
class 1 and the highest class 3. Naphthol dyestuffs, 
all of which were bright red, were more fast to light 
than direct dyestuffs, two being class 4 and one 
class 6. Sulfur dyestuffs varied considerably in 
fastness to light, ranging from two fabrics in class 
3 to one in class 8. Vat dyestuffs varied over an 
even greater range of fastness to light than did 
sulfur dyestuffs, extending from class 2 to class 8. 
However, only three were in classes 2, 3, or 4, the 
majority being in classes 5, 6, or 8. 

Because corduroy is frequently used for outdoor 
wear, good colorfastness to light should be de- 
sirable. If we investigate the question of a mini- 
mum level of colorfastness which might be expected 
of each of the 11 colors included in this study, we 
find that the median rating was class 5. Nine 
examples were at this level, 20 were below it, and 
23 were above it. The maximum rating of a given 
color was lowest for pink, class 5, the maximum 
rating for all other colors being class 6 or class 8. 
If class 5 were regarded as a minimum level, three 
out of four pinks, four out of five of the bright 
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reds, and five out of six tans would be below the 
minimum. To include at least one-half of these 
reds and tans, it would be necessary to lower the 
minimum to class 4. If this were done, three out 


Colorfastness of lightweight cotton corduroy to light, 
laundering, and rubbing 
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of four of the pinks would be omitted, but one 
pink was in class 4. 

Colorfastness to laundering. It has been noted 
that certain colors were especially good or poor 
in colorfastness to light. Was the same thing true 
of colorfastness to laundering? All of the bright 
reds, royal blues, and navy blues and the majority 
of the Kelly greens, dark greens, and blacks were 
in the three lowest classes. All of the grays and 
the majority of the yellows and tans were in the 
two highest classes on the basis of colorfastness to 
laundering. The pinks and the light blues were 
evenly divided between the three lowest classes and 
the two highest classes. 

As corduroy is frequently laundered, especially 
when used for children’s clothing, there is need 
for a reasonable degree of colorfastness to launder- 
ing. An appreciable proportion of the colors (11.5 
per cent) did not meet the mildest test for color- 
fastness to laundering. The median was class 3, 
and the majority of examples of each of the colors 
studied met class 3 requirements. 

On the basis of class of dyestuff, none of the 
known direct dyestuffs met the requirements of the 
mildest laundering test. This result was also ob- 
tained for four direct dyestuffs in two earlier 
studies (1, 2). The naphthol dyes (bright red) met 
class 2 or class 3 requirements. With the exception 
of one sulfur color, the sulfur and vat dyestuffs 
were in the three highest classes on the basis of 
colorfastness to laundering. Two out of three vat 
dyestuffs included in two earlier studies had class 
3 colorfastness to laundering (1, 2). 

Colorfastness to dry rubbing. All of the yellows, 
pinks, and light blues and one-half or more of the 
tans did not crock appreciably after dry rubbing. 
One-half or more of the examples of each color 
were at least class 4, and the only colors of which 
some were class 3 or below were black, royal blue, 
bright red, and navy blue. The median rating was 
class 4. 

In colorfastness to dry rubbing, the direct dye- 
stuffs, all of which were light in value, were class 
5; the naphthol dyes, all bright red, were in classes 
3 and 4; sulfur dyestuffs were in classes 2 to 4; and 
vat dyestuffs were in classes 3 to 5, the majority 
being in the latter class. 

Colorfastness to wet rubbing. On the whole, the 
colors studied were less resistant to wet than to dry 
rubbing. With few exceptions, the rating of each 
color was from one to three classes lower for wet 
rubbing than for dry rubbing. The exceptions in- 
cluded one yellow and three pink dyes, class 5; 
one Kelly green, class 4; and one black, which was 
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class 1 and hence could not be given a lower 
rating. The only colors which showed no percep- 
tible wet crocking were one yellow and three pinks. 
All of the yellows, pinks, and light blues were at 
least class 4, and all of the tans and Kelly greens 
were at least class 3. All of the navy blues and the 
majority of the royal blues, blacks, reds, and dark 
greens were in classes 1 and 2. The median was 
class 3, but, to include any of the navy blues, it 
would be necessary to place the minimum at class 
2. 

Vith the exception of three vat dyestuffs (yellow 
and pink) which remained class 5, the minimum 
and maximum classes of colorfastness to wet rub- 
bing for each class of dyestuff were one class lower 
than for dry rubbing. ‘Sulfur dyestuffs were used 
on three fabrics with poorest colorfastness to wet 
rubbing. 

The extent to which different colors met certain 
levels of colorfastness to light, laundering, and wet 
and dry rubbing. Approximately 52 per cent of 
the examples of the colors studied had the com- 
bined properties of at least class 4 colorfastness to 
light, class 3 colorfastness to laundering, class 4 
colorfastness to dry rubbing, and class 2 colorfast- 
ness to wet rubbing. Of the colors with these 
levels of colorfastness, 12 of the known classes of 
dyestuffs were vat dyes, and one was a naphthol 
dye. Kelly green and dark green were the colors 
for which the highest proportion of examples met 
the four minimums. Colors for which less than 
50 per cent of the examples met these levels in- 
cluded pink, red, navy blue, and black. To include 
at least 50 per cent of the examples of a given 
color, it would be necessary to reduce the level of 
colorfastness to light to class 3 for two pinks, color- 
fastness to dry rubbing to class 3 for one red, and 
colorfastness to wet rubbing to class 1 for one 
navy blue and two blacks. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A study was made of the colorfastness to light, 


- laundering, and rubbing of 52 examples of 11 


colors in 6 qualities of lightweight cotton corduroy. 
Procedures of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists were followed. In general, 
the darker colors were more colorfast to light than 
were the light colors. However, the light colors 
frequently had better colorfastness to laundering 
and crocking than had the dark colors. Direct dye- 
stuffs were poor in colorfastness to light and 
laundering, but naphthol dyestuffs were more 
satisfactory in these respects. Sulfur dyestuffs 
varied considerably in colorfastness to light, were 
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usually good in fastness to laundering, were inter- 
mediate in fastness to dry rubbing, but were some- 
times poor in fastness to wet rubbing. Vat dye- 
stuffs also varied considerably in fastness to light 
and were good in fastness to laundering and dry 
rubbing. Approximately 52 per cent of the 
examples of colors studied possessed the combined 
properties of at least class 4 colorfastness to light, 
class 3 colorfastness to laundering, class 4 color- 
fastness to dry rubbing, and class 2 colorfastness to 
wet rubbing. 

It may be concluded that certain colors and cer- 
tain classes of dyestuffs were generally superior in 
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Latin American Home Economists 
Visit AHEA Headquarters 


ANKERS 


Members of a Latin American Institute in Home Economics Extension sponsored 
by the U.S. Department of State, the Technical Cooperation Administration, and 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in co-operation with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture visited AHEA headquarters in May for an informal talk by Mildred 
Horton, executive secretary, on the formation and functioning of a home economics 
association. Institute members are: Mrs. Edith Camacho de Andia, Bolivia; Elza 
Canfora, Lydia O'Farrell, Diva Resende, Nilza Tavares Dias, and Esmeralda Tomas 
Alfonso, Brazil; Norelia Grossi and Fresia Trujillo, Chile; Lucy Gonzalez and Ines 
Riano R., Colombia; Mrs. Olga Ocampo, Costa Rica; Fausta Monzon and Lydia 
Rodriguez, Cuba; Maria Cecilia Davila, Ecuador; Rafaela Rodriguez, El Salvador; 
Mrs. Sara Alicia de Esparza, Mexico; Luisa Emilia Arostegui, Nicaragua; Arora 
Troche, Paraguay; Alicia Sarmiento and Felicita Zubiate, Peru; Mrs. Nelly de 
Boccardi, Uruguay; Maria Arteaga and Nico Dommar, Venezuela. 
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ECENT research has shown that the quality 

of the breakfast is reflected in the biochem- 
istry of the body and in mental and motor efficiency 
throughout the day (1, 2, 3, 4). It is reasonable 
to believe, therefore, that the breakfast meal may 
be an important factor in the health, learning, and 
behavior of school children. An extensive program 
in nutrition education may well begin with efforts 
to improve the breakfast. 

Informal studies and casual observations suggest 
that many children in Iowa, as elsewhere (5), have 
poor breakfasts. The purpose of this study was to 
ascertain more accurately than has been done here- 
tofore the breakfast habits of Iowa children 
throughout the state and to estimate the quality 
of this meal as well as its relationship to the quality 
of the full day’s diet. The study is a part of an 
extensive investigation of the food habits and nu- 
tritional status of school children conducted in 
co-operation with the Ohio and Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics (6). 


Procedure 


The schools and children were chosen randomly 
to represent 1,128 schools with grades one to 
twelve in rural communities, 108 city elementary 
schools, and 318 small town elementary and high 
schools. All the public school children of the state 


except those attending the one-room country school * 


and junior and senior high schools of cities were 
represented. The total number of 1,188 children 
chosen from 61 schools included 586 boys and 602 
girls, with ages ranging from six to twenty years. 
The children were sampled in the following four 


1 Contribution No. 7, Subproject 2—“The Nutritional Sta- 
tus of School Children: The School Lunch as an Influencing 
Factor” of the North Central Region Cooperative Project 
NC-5, “Nutritional Status and Dietary Needs of Population 
Groups.” (a) The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, Washington, D.C. (b) Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa, as Journal Paper No. J-2133, 
Project 1021.2 


2 Supported in part by a grant and other assistance from 
General Mills, Inc., as a part of its nutrition education 


program. 


Food Habits of lowa Children—Break fast’ 


Virginia D. Sidwell and Ercel S. Eppright 


Dr. Eppright is head of the foods and nutrition 
department at Iowa State College. Mrs. Sidwell 
is an associate at the Iowa Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and a nutritionist in the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
USDA assigned to the Iowa Experiment Station. 


age groups: 6-7-8-year-olds, 9-10-1l-year-olds, 12- 
13-14-year-olds, and fifteen years and older (see 
table 1). 

A seven-day dietary record was obtained from 
each child participating in the study. The older 
children kept their own records while mothers 
recorded the foods eaten by children in grades one 
to three, inclusive. 

Foods were recorded in number of servings or 
estimated household measures. Both written 
and oral instructions were given to the children 
and parents, and the dietaries were checked by 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of children by age groups, sex, and place of 
residence 


6-7-8-YEAR 9-10-11- 12-13-14- 15 YEARS 
LOCATION OLDs YEAR OLDS YEAR OLDS AND ABOVE 
OF GROUP TOTAL 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


num- num num num- num- num- num num num- 
ber ber ber ber ber ber ber ber ber 

Rural* 58 57 66 76 58. 
Townt 62 60 68 74' 88 84 46 49 531 
Cityt 27, S32 0 0 161 


* Small communities with schools having grades 1 to 12 

+ Places less than 50,000 with separate elementary and high 
schools 

t Places of 50,000 and more 


a nutritionist. The data for the study were col- 
lected between the fall of 1948 and spring of 
1951. 


Findings 

The breakfast menus of Iowa school children did 
not follow a pattern. In most cases, it seemed that 
whatever was easily available was served for this 
meal. Children did not habitually miss breakfasts. 
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One boy in the entire group failed to eat breakfast 
each day of the seven. Girls tended to miss this 
meal more often than did boys. Town children 
missed it less frequently than did rural and city 
children. The frequency of omission of breakfasts 
increased with age. The meal was skipped most 
often during week ends. This observation is of 
interest in view of the fact that failure to eat break- 
fasts is often attributed to circumstances accom- 
panying the beginning of the school day. 

Coffee and tea were not popular with these chil- 
dren. Only 30 of the 1,188 children had coffee 
every morning. Ten per cent used cocoa regularly. 
This drink was used more often by rural children 
than by those living elsewhere. 

Table 2 shows the intake of the principal foods 
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appearing in the breakfast menus in terms of 
average number of servings weekly. 

Milk. If children are to obtain an adequate milk 
intake for the day and to derive the greatest bene- 
fit from the milk ingested, it is probably important 
that at least eight ounces be included in the break- 
fast (1). The majority of Iowa children failed to 
attain this standard. Girls, on the average, had the 
equivalent of 4.6 cups per week at breakfasts; 
boys, 5.6 cups. These amounts included the milk 
used in prepared foods, like cocoa, as well as that 
eaten with cereals. In general, the latter quantity 
was less than one-half the total used at the meal. 
Milk was the principal protein food in the break- 
fasts of the Iowa children. 

Approximately 18 per cent of the girls and 33 


TABLE 2 


Average number of servings per week for each age group 


AVERAGE SERVINGS FOR GIRLS 


LOCATION 


9-10-11 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Milk (cups). ... 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Cocoa (cups) . 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Eggs (number)... .... 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Bacon (slices)... . 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Cereals (servings)*. . 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Sweet rolls (number). . . 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Bread (slices).......... 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Pancakes (1 ‘serving)t. 


Citrus fruit (servings)f... Rural 
Town 
City 


Rural 
Town 
City 


Other fruit (servings)f. . 


« 
cake wee 


12-13-14 
years and above years years 


9-10-11 12-13-14 15 years 


15 years 
and above 


Se 


Se 


—— 


rn 


* 23 to )9 cup 
+ 1 pancake = 1 serving 
t A listing considered equivalent to 1 serving 


AVERAGE SERVINGS FOR BOYS 
“ number number number number number number number number A 

be 49 4.2 44 3.1 5.9 5.2 5.5 4.9 
45 4.9 4.6 5.1 3.8 6.2 5.6 63 5.6 > 
5.5 5.1 53 -- 4.9 6.1 6.1 

12 1.5 12 7 1.6 1.1 7 
8 1.1 6 5 8 5 
0 6 5 5 1.0 1 
Ll 15 29 
22 1.5 — 
7 7 1.6 
14 9 1 
3.3 2.9 28 23 3.8 
+3 3.7 3.8 29 2.6 3.2 

7 9 6 6 14 1.7 
nig 1.2 1.3 13 1.5 13 1.2 1.3 

6 7 6 6 8 
59 6.2 6.0 68 8.0 79 
54 7.0 6.0 63 8.2 9.1 
4.9 6.8 6.8 8.4 
3 5 6 5 6 1.6 1.9 
6 3 4 6 6 8 9 
4 11 1.7 8 3 — 
xs 24 2.3 3.1 3.0 2.5 17 3.0 aie 
28 22 3.2 28 1.9 25 3.0 
2.1 1.6 3.3 28 1.6 
7 7 7 1.1 2 4 4 
i 1.0 7 a 1.0 1.2 8 9 aoe 
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per cent of the boys reported drinking a glass of 
milk daily at breakfast. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the girls and 40 per cent of the boys had less than 
half of the seven cups per week. Four per cent of 
the children used no milk at breakfast. Most of the 
non-milk users came from rural areas. Rural chil- 
dren of most age-sex groups used milk less liberally 
than did the town and city children. 

On the average boys had better milk intakes 
than had girls. Of all groups, the girls of 15 years 
and older had the poorest habits with regard to 
the use of milk. 

Eggs and meat. Of the protein main dishes, eggs 
were the most popular. The average number of 
weekly servings ranged from one to four for the 
various age-sex groups. Less than 5 per cent of 
the girls and ten per cent of the boys had an egg 
for breakfast daily; approximately 25 per cent had 
an egg every other day. At least 40 per cent did 
not have an egg for breakfast on any one of the 
seven days. Eggs were used in larger amounts by 
boys than by girls of all age groups except the 
youngest. Boys tended to increase the number of 
eggs they ate as they grew older, while for girls 
the tendency was in the opposite direction. In most 
age-sex groups the rural children averaged a higher 
egg consumption than did the city or town chil- 
dren. 

About 25 per cent of the children had bacon for 
breakfast once during the week. Less than 10 
per cent had a serving or more of meat, such as 
ham, pork, fish, beef, sausage, or lunch meat, during 
the week. 

Fruits. The mean intake of citrus fruits varied 
from 1.6 to 3.3 servings during the week of the 
study for the various age-sex groups in the three 
types of residential areas. The oldest and the 
youngest groups, particularly of the boys, used 
more of these fruits than the two intermediate age 
groups. Place of residence did not seem to be 
related to the amount of citrus fruit eaten at 
breakfast. Less than 10 per cent had a serving of 
this type of fruit daily for breakfast whereas 27 
per cent had none. Forty per cent had one serving 
at least three times weekly. Other fruits were used 
less frequently than the citrus. City and town 
children tended to use more of the other fruits for 
breakfast than did the rural children. Fruits were 
not liberally used in the breakfasts of Iowa school 
children. 

Cereal foods. Bread, usually toasted, with butter 
and perhaps with jam, jelly, or peanut butter, was 
the food which appeared most often on the break- 
fast menus. Most children had at least one slice 
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at breakfast. The amount of bread used by boys 
increased with age. The bread was most frequently 
listed as white. Since Iowa does not have state 
legislation requiring enrichment, the bread may or 
may not have been enriched. 

Breakfast cereals were eaten at the rate of 2.3 to 
5.1 servings weekly. Like bread, they were used 
more extensively by boys than by girls, particularly 
in the older groups. Below the age of 12, girls ate 
more cereals than afterwards. Boys decreased their 
use of breakfast cereals and increased their use of 
bread as they grew older. 

Thirteen per cent of the boys and 20 per cent of 
the girls had no breakfast cereal during the week 
of the study. Two-thirds of the girls and nearly 
half of the boys had breakfast foods on three of the 
seven days. The prepared cereals were served more 
often than were the cooked. Rural boys ate break- 
fast cereals more frequently than did town or city 
boys. 

Baked products, as cake, crackers, muffins, sweet 
rolls, doughnuts, waffles, and pancakes, were not 
regularly used. They were recorded daily by less 
than 2 per cent of the subjects. In most age groups 
more of the town children than others had sweet 
rolls and coffee cake, but the use of other breakfast 
breads did not differ with types of residential areas. 
Girls used fewer pancakes than did boys. 

Classification of breakfasts. It is difficult to 
classify, or rate, meals because there are many ways 
to obtain good meals and we have no exact knowl- 
edge concerning the proportion of nutrients which 
should be supplied at any one meal. A scheme was 
developed to evaluate the quality of the breakfasts 
of Iowa children. Scores were assigned to foods 
commonly used at breakfast as follows: citrus fruit 
or juice, 2; other fruit, 1; milk to drink, 2; cocoa, 1; 
egg or any other protein-rich food, 1; cereal with 
milk and sugar, 1; bread, any baked product, or 
potatoes, 1. Because of their important contribu- 
tion to the adequacy of breakfasts, milk and citrus 
fruits were rated higher than were the other foods. 
These scores were applied to some sample break- 
fasts, and the validity of the total score checked 
by comparing the calculated nutrient content of 
the sample breakfast with 4 to % of the National 
Research Council Recommended Allowances for 
a 10- to 12-year-old child. 

While the proportion of nutrients of the daily 
supply which should be furnished by breakfast is 
not known, it seems reasonable to expect that '% 
to 4% of most nutrients should be included in this 
meal. Below are shown five different breakfasts 
and their scores: 
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BREAKFAST 
. Orange juice, cereal 
with milk and sug- 
ar, egg, buttered 
toast, milk to drink 
. Pineapple juice, ce- 
real with milk and 
sugar, sausage, but- 
tered toast, milk to 
drink 
3. Banana, cereal with 
milk and sugar, but- 
tered toast with 
jelly, cocoa 
. Cereal with milk 
and sugar, buttered 
toast with jelly, 
cocoa 
. Milk to drink, but- 
tered toast 
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COMPARISON WITH NRC 
RECOMMENDED 
ALLOWANCES 
Meets 4 to 4 of all 
nutrients but niacin; 
high levels of most 
nutrients 
Meets 4 to % of all 
nutrients but vitamin A 
and ascorbic acid 


Meets less than 4 of 
allowances of protein, 
iron, thiamine, niacin, 
ascorbic acid 

Meets \ of allowances 
of calcium and_ribo- 
flavin, only 


Meets 4 of allowances 
of calcium and _ribo- 


flavin, only 3 


With the breakfasts of the seven-day dietary 
records scored as described, the breakfasts of the 
1,188 children were classified as follows: 


CLASS POINTS PER WEEK AVERAGE PER DAY 


I 49 to 39 7 to5.5 
II 38 to 25 5.4 to 3.5 
Ill 24 to 3.4 to 0 


The breakfasts of Class I were probably excellent 
to good; Class II, fair to good; Class III, poor. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF 
CHILOREN ACCORDING TO BREAKFAST CLASSIFICATION 


VAL 


Per Cent of Children 
Class 0 
Fow 


Chart I 


Chart 1 shows the percentage distribution of 
Iowa school children according to the classification 
of their breakfasts as observed in the seven-day 
records. Few were in the first class; and for all 
groups except the youngest boys, less than half 
were in the first and second classes combined. More 
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than half of the children had breakfasts of the 
type in Class III, which were probably poor. There 
were no consistent differences between the ratings 
of rural, town, and city children. Except for the 
9-10-11-year-old groups, more of the girls than of 
the boys had poor breakfasts. Among the girls, 
poor breakfasts were most frequent in the two 
oldest age groups. Although the older boys had 
more servings than had the girls of most of the 
foods eaten at breakfasts, their ratings were not 
markedly higher than those of older girls. Educa- 
tion programs for improved breakfasts should be 
directed to adolescent boys as well as girls. The 
prevalence of poor breakfasts at all ages and in all 
areas of Iowa indicates the need of continued 
emphasis on the improvement of this meal. 


COMPARISON OF DAILY 
DIET RATINGS WITH BREAKFAST CLASSIFICATION 


Breokfost 
Classification 


Class I 
Excellent to good 


Class I 
Fair to good 


Closs IT 4 : 
Poor © 10 20 30 40 $0 60 70 80 90 100 
Per Cent of Children 


Faw dolly diets Poor doily diets 


Chart 2 


| daily diets 


Does a poor breakfast mean poor meals for the 
day? To answer this question, three-day dietary 
records of 500 children from the rural areas were 
rated according to the plan developed by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in co-operation with General 
Mills. The breakfasts of the same three days were 
classified according to the scheme described. Chart 
2 shows the nature of the daily dietary ratings with 
the breakfasts of the different classifications. 
Eighty-two per cent of the children whose break- 
fasts were of the Class I type had good daily 
ratings, and none of this group had poor daily 
ratings. Slightly more than half of the children 
with fair breakfasts achieved good diets for the 
full day. Few with poor breakfasts, as in Class ITI, 
had good daily diets. Good breakfasts seemed to 
fortify the children against poor daily diets. The 
poor breakfasts remained uncompensated through- 
out the day. Among the children with poor break- 
fasts only one in five made up the deficit in the 
other two meals. 


Summary 


The breakfasts of Iowa school children usually 
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contained bread and breakfast cereals, with their 
accompaniments. The nutritive quality of the 
breakfasts of Iowa children must, therefore, be 
markedly influenced by the quality of the cereal 
foods. Milk was used in inadequate amounts by 
both sexes and all age groups. Eggs and meat were 
not regularly used. Breakfasts included little fruit. 
From half to two-thirds of the breakfasts of the 
children were predominantly poor. 

Minor differences were noted among the break- 
fast habits of rural, city, and town children. Most 
notable of these perhaps was the poorer use of 
milk by rural children. Poor habits were prevalent 
among all age-sex groups. The breakfast habits 
of girls, particularly with reference to the use of 
milk and eggs, apparently became worse as they 
grew older. Although boys ate considerably more 
as they became older, the quality of their diets was 
not markedly improved. 

The nature of the menus and the fact that more 
meals were missed on week ends than on school 
days emphasized the need of more effective educa- 
tion of homemakers in the area of meal manage- 
ment as well as actual meal planning. 
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seemed to be good insurance against a poor diet 
for the day, and poor breakfasts were associated 
with poor daily diets. 
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French Visitors Study AHEA Organization 


A group of distin- 
guished French educa- 
tors who spent March 
and April studying 
home economics edu- 
cation in the United 
States, accompanied by 
Beulah I. Coon of the 
Home Economics Edu- 
cation Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, spent a morning 
at the AHEA head- 
quarters learning about 
the organization of 
AHEA. 

In the photo, Mrs. 


ANKERS 


Carol Best, AHEA publications assistant, discusses college clubs in AHEA and in 
the JournaL. Left to right, Miss Coon, Mme Denise Salmon, Ecole Normale 
Supérieure de Enseignement Technique; Héléne Terré, European leader for the 
summer course in Western Europe Intercultural Studies in Home Economics; Yvonne 
Serville, French Ministry of Health; Mrs. Best; Mme Edmée Hatinguais, Inter- 
national Center for Pedagogic Studies at Sevres and representing the French Minister 
of National Education; and Claire Roby, French Ministry of National Education. 
Miss Coon was largely responsible for the planning and success of the tour. So 
far as AHEA knows, this is the first such study tour arranged by home economists 
for a group of home economists from abroad on one of the government leadership 


training programs. 
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Missouri Welcomes You 


Rutu Scotrr 
President, Missouri College Clubs 


You read in the April 
issue about the “Parade 
of Personalities” you will 
meet at the AHEA 
annual meeting. We 
Missouri hostesses hope 
that what I can tell you 
here of our plans will 
be additional induce- 
ment for you to come to 
Kansas City June 23-26. 
“Sunflower” and “Show- 
Me” hostesses will greet 
you. For one evening we have reserved a picnic 
area at our huge Swope Park, where we will enjoy 
a box supper and have swimming and_ boating. 
Then we will attend the performance of “The 
Student Prince” in the Starlight Theatre. 

Be sure you pack comfortable walking shoes into 
your bag, because we plan to take you to our 
world-famous Nelson Gallery of Art and on other 
tours of special interest to budding home econ- 
omists. Bring summer cottons—plus a light coat 
to ward off possible chill breezes. 


Ruth Scott 


Work or Play? It's actually part of a serious project 

of Mississippi Southern College Club (Hattiesburg) in 

which members earn money by baby-sitting to finance 

a recruitment program. Shown are Nancy McGrew and 
Lou Lawrance. 


Photo by Marion Trikosko 


Club Presents Drama 
for Career Day 


Susie MATHIS 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


What lies ahead for girls who decide upon a 
home economics career was dramatically portrayed 
by members of our Euthenics Club for the high 
school students who attended our Career Day this 
year. Stage setting was a “Stairway to the Future,” 
at the foot of which stood one of our alumnae. 
She explained how home economics training may 
lead to stimulating careers and a happy and satis- 
fying home life. 

As she talked, our club members dramatized our 
college courses. A fashion show of smart costumes 
introduced the clothing courses. We rolled a 
“Wheel of Fortune,” divided to indicate the propor- 
tions of family income used for the different neces- 
sities, across the stage to illustrate our courses in 
home management. We also dramatized “Family 
Fun,” “Meals that Matter,” “Happy, Healthy Chil- 
dren,” and “Personal Development.” As a climax, 
we showed a typical family standing on the stairs. 
Mrs. John Bowles Cooper, on stairs, an alumna, was 
mistress of ceremonies for the Career Day program. 


Nancy Broadnax modeled a product of her clothing 
class. 


Guillet Studio 
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Home Economics Club 
Gives Service Awards 


Joan HoMILLER 
University of Delaware 


Would you like to try our new plan for obtain- 
ing membership participation in club activities? 
We found it very successful this year, and no doubt 
you can expect good results with it also, as it 
affords opportunity to give recognition to hard- 
working members. 

A committee made up of a chairman and a girl 
from each class developed the plan and the officers 
and adviser selected the award winners on the 
basis of sincere interest and enthusiasm, attendance 
at business meetings and social functions, and 
work on committees. Club officers were not eligi- 
ble for the honor. The prizes-AHEA gold charms 
and chains—were presented at our annual spring 
banquet. Names of the winners were kept secret 
until after our dinner and program. 

Freshman award winner was Anna Marie Robb, 
a home economics education major. The committee 
had been impressed by her good attendance record 
at meetings and the fact that she volunteered for 
activities. For our Open House for high school 
students, she had baked cookies and served as a 
tour guide. 

The sophomore who won the award in her class 
was Nancy Peck—also a home economics education 
major. She had acted as a tour guide for the Open 
House and had carried through the responsibility 
of being chairman of the banquet committee. 


North Dakota Agricultural 
College home economics stu- 
dents and faculty have two 
objectives when they present 
“Your Home” radio program 
from station KFGO, Fargo: 
to gain experience in script- 
writing and program presen- 
tation and to give timely 
information to homemakers. 
Pictured on the air are Glor- 
iann Erickson, Emily Reyn- 
olds (radio committee chair- 
man), Catherine Casey, Le- 
nore Dahlberg, and Beverly 
Desmond. A student evalua- 
tion committee determines 
audience interest through sur- 
veys. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Active home economics club participants who received 
awards at the banquet were: left to right, Nancy Tobey, 
Anna Marie Robb, and Joan Homiller. 


Nancy Tobey, a textiles and clothing major, was 
winner of the junior award; she received it on 
the basis of these many activities: club reporter to 
the college newspaper, chairman of refreshments 
for the Open House, chairman of hospitality for 
the Freshman Get-Together, and circulation man- 
ager for the Needle and Haystack, the home eco- 
nomics and agriculture magazine. 

I was happily surprised when I received the 
senior award. Our club president told me I was 
selected because of my work as feature editor of 
Needle and Haystack, as hostess at the Freshman 
Get-Together, as reporter to the JourNaL or Home 
Economics, and as food sales representative in my 
dormitory. 


Photograph by Walter Junkin 
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Emiy C. Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Thirty years have passed since Congress gave 
the government's home economics research the 
responsibilities and dignity of bureau status. 

The Bureau's birthday: July 1, 1923. 

Taking stock of progress, here are some examples 
of work thus far done in the interest of better 
everyday living. Dipping into records from 1923, 
we find that the BHNHE: 


1925—Began applying techniques of chemistry and 
physics to problems of meat cookery, in 
order to develop household methods suited 
to cut and quality of various meats 


1927—Pioneered in working out procedures to 
evaluate performance of home refrigerators— 
incorporated in the American standard test 
procedure now used by manufacturers and 
testing laboratories 


1928—Began studies of fabric serviceability, with 
laboratory and actual-use tests to provide 
information needed by shoppers 


1928-31—Pioneered in developing self-help and 
other functional principles in children’s cloth- 


ing 

1933—Produced family food plans at four spending 
levels, as a flexible guide to good nutrition, 
whatever the family income and the ages 
and activities of the members 


1933—Began to take part in the Department of 
Agriculture’s annual Outlook Conference— 
briefing home management specialists on eco- 
nomic progress and problems of rural families 


1934—Shared in the Department of Agriculture's 
first survey of conditions of farm houses 


1935-37—Joined with other agencies to get the first 
comprehensive picture of American family 
spending and saving—the Consumer Purchases 
Study 


1937-40—Took scientific measurements of 147,000 
children and 14,700 women, for improved 
systems of sizing clothes 


1939—Determined vitamin A requirements of 
adults by finding quantities required to re- 
store and maintain normal night vision 


following impairment by a vitamin-A-deficient 
experimental diet 


1939—Determined thiamine content of about 100 
foods—the first systematic analysis using a 
pure crystalline vitamin as a standard 


1940—Developed designs for women’s work 
clothes, setting high standards for comfort, 
efficiency, and safety (These functional gar- 
ments for farm, factory, and home wear 
stimulated industry to launch a new branch 
of women’s wear. ) 


1941—Published “Are We Well Fed?’—a popular 
graphic presentation of family food consump- 
tion and diet levels that helped to speed nutri- 
tion programs 


1942—Co-operated in a nation-wide survey of 
family spending and saving in wartime 


1946—Completed three-year intensive research 
which put home canning on its own scientific 
basis, replacing adaptations of industrial re- 
search data 


1946—Established a quantity cookery laboratory 
for research on food preparation for the school 
lunch program, paralleling research on man- 
agement and nutritive value of lunches 


1947-49—Co-operated in four regional surveys to 
determine housing features that farm families 
want and to provide facts on the kind, scope, 
and frequency of household activities, essen- 
tial to establishing space needs for work and 
storage 


1948—Completed a systematic laboratory study, 
determining effects of household cooking 
methods on nutritive values in numerous 


familiar foods 


1950—Published tables showing composition of 
750 food items per pound, per 100 grams, and 
in common household units, including frozen 
and cooked foods—one of many advances in 
continuing efforts to furnish up-to-date figures 
on more foods and on an increasing number 
of nutrients 


1953—In 30 years, BHNHE publications off the 
government press have totaled a distribution 
of more than 146,000,000 copies. The bulletin 
on home canning of fruits and vegetables, 
through many editions, has totaled 12,000,000; 
the stain removal bulletin nearly 4,000,000. 
In current circulation are about 160 technical 
and popular printed publications. In addi- 
tion, many research reports have been printed 
in scientific journals—last year, over 50. 
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Dress Clinic in Local 


Teacher-Retailer Program 


ELEANORE Davis 
Washington Extension Service 


As part of a teacher-retailer program which we 
are encouraging in Pullman, we presented a Jan- 
uary clinic on consumer problems in buying ready- 
made dresses. Four local retailers co-operated in 
the clinic. Members of the home economics faculty 
at Washington State College, high school home 
economics teachers in Pullman, Extension Service 
specialists, and the Whitman County home demon- 
stration agent were invited to participate in the 
program. 

We made a small start on a _teacher-retailer 
program last summer when some graduate students 
became interested in this phase of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council activities. These stu- 
dents worked with the only two stores in town 
selling fabrics. The high school teacher found that 
the retailers were very interested in problems faced 
by her students in the selection of suitable fabrics 
for classroom use and in the way some of the 
fabrics performed after the dresses were worn and 
laundered. 

The study was such a successful venture that the 
program was initiated again this fall in the field 
of dresses. Four stores participated. The retailers 
say they learned more about what the customer likes 
and wants than the customers give them directly. 

The purposes of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council’s committee for home economics teacher- 
retailer co-operation are to enable home economics 
teachers to do a more realistic job in teaching 
students how to buy merchandise and to help 
retailers sell more of the merchandise that ade- 
quately meets the consumers’ needs. 

The programs that we have been able to arrange 
in Pullman are a very small beginning of what we 
would like to do in the state. However, the en- 
couraging part of what we have done is that 
students who leave Washington State College and 
go into towns all around the state to teach will 
be encouraged to try the same type of co-operation 
in their new communities. 


Problems in Home Construction 


with Dacron Knit Fabries - 


Marcaret M. Cooper, Grace Groskopr, 
and EMMa JORDRE 
University of Wisconsin 


With the development of the many fabrics made 
of the newer synthetic fibers, women are wonder- 
ing how to handle them in home construction. 
Numerous questions arise such as, will the fabric 
ravel, what size stitch is best, what kind of thread 
should be used, and what ironing temperature will 
be most satisfactory? 

To answer these questions, several members of 
the clothing and textiles department of the School 
of Home Economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin have experimented with warp-knit fabrics of 
Dacron polyester fiber, and Dacron-nylon combina- 
tions in various colors, weights, and textures. Also 
contributing to our project were graduate students 
and non-home-economists who made several of 
the garments. Blouses, dresses, pajamas, a house- 
coat, a man’s sport shirt, and a formal dinner gown 
were made. For each a written report was sub- 
mitted listing the type of garment, cutting prob- 
lems, markings used for darts and tucks, whether 
staylining was used, kind of basting, size of stitch 
and tension, kind of thread, how pressed, types of 
seams and of buttonholes used. Space was also 
provided for comments on any additional difficul- 
ties encountered. 

At the time of the study, fabrics such as those 
used were not available as yard goods. However, 
a number of them are appearing on the market in 
ready-to-wear items, and since alterations may be 
necessary, information on handling these materials 
should be of value. Furthermore, it appears that 
larger quantities of Dacron will soon be available 
and undoubtedly some will find its way to the yard 
goods counter. We wish to express our appreciation 
to the E. Richard Meinig Company of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, for supplying the fabrics used in 
the investigation. The materials included a smooth, 
shiny all-Dacron fabric in blue and in bright gold; 
a rather fine ribbed knit in pink and in gold; an- 
other gold similar in appearance to a seersucker; 
a very fine rib in bright blue; and a much rougher 
textured blue fabric which was often mistaken for 
corduroy. The Dacron-nylon combinations were all 
patterns in which the nylon was colored and the 
Dacron left white. These combinations were 
sheers, fine ribs, and heavy ribbed fabrics. 

The first problems appeared in placing the pat- 
tern on the fabric and keeping it in place since 
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it proved very difficult to push pins through most 
of the fabrics. Various marking systems were used: 
The staff members and graduate students used 
tracing paper, while other co-operators used tailor’s 
chalk and/or tailor’s tacks. In many cases cutting 
was something of a problem due in part to the 
difficulty of keeping the pattern on the fabric 
properly. Most reports indicated that sharp scis- 
sors were essential. 

While staylining proved to be a very great help 
with most of the fabrics, it was not used by all. 
Either hand or machine basting seemed to be 
satisfactory for any of these fabrics. Because of 
the difficulty in using pins, more basting was 
required on some of the garments than one would 
normally expect to use. Also a finer machine needle 
—size 9, 10, or 1l—seemed to be best. 

Most reports listed size of stitch used as medium. 
Regular tension proved unsatisfactory for most. 
Better results apparently were obtained when loose 
tension was used. With nearly all the materials, 
a tendency toward skipping stitches was evidenced, 
especially on the heavier ribbed fabrics. This ap- 
peared more noticeable with portable than with 
standard sewing machines. 

Since Dacron thread was available only in white, 
it was used on only a few of the garments. Mer- 
cerized cotton was used on some, nylon or silk on 
others. Some puckering of thread was reported, 
but in most cases this was remedied by pressing 
with a steam iron. 

Pressing with a dry iron was unsatisfactory while 
the use of a damp press cloth and iron set at 
“rayon” gave fairly good results. The best method 
seemed to be to use a steam iron. It is suggested, 
however, that the pretesting of the iron on a sample 
of fabric and of the thread is advisable to insure 
that temperature is not too high for either the 
fabric or the thread. 

Most seams were left unfinished since the fabrics 
showed no tendency to ravel. 

The ease of making and the perfection of button- 
holes varied not only with the fabric but in a few 
cases two or more persons using the same material 
reported considerable differences. These may be 
due either to variations in machines or buttonhole 
attachments or both. In general, machine button- 
holes were satisfactory, although it was necessary 
to use paper on both sides of the fabric for best 
results. Reports indicated no problems with hand- 
worked or tailored buttonholes. 

Choice of pattern is extremely important. Pat- 
terns in which a large number of thicknesses must 
be stitched should be avoided. 
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Wisconsin State Journal 


Display of construction details on Dacron knit fabrics at 
University of Wisconsin Farm and Home Week exhibit 
in February. 


Laboratory evaluations of fastness to light and 
to mild laundering were made. The Dacron-nylon 
fabrics dyed with acid dyestuffs on the nylon and 
with the Dacron left undy ed showed the greatest 
degree of fading in the Fade-Ometer. All of these 
showed marked fading at 80 hours, some at 40 
hours, but only slight fading at the 20-hour- 
exposure. In all cases the color change appeared 
to be uniform although the fabric area exposed was 
small. 

All-Dacron fabrics, dyed with acetate dyestuffs, 
showed less fading than the combinations. The 
bright gold fabrics showed almost no change after 
80 hours, all the blues and the pink showed definite 
change at 40 and 80 hours and slight change at the 
20-hour exposure. These Fade-Ometer results seem 
to indicate that the colorfastness to light of these 
fabrics might not be satisfactory. Recent research, 
however, suggests that the color change caused by 
actual sunlight on many of these newer synthetics 
is often much less than that produced in the Fade- 
Ometer tests. Therefore it is quite possible that 
these fabrics will give acceptable wear as far as sun 
fading is concerned. 

The wash test used was a 30-minute run in the 
Launder-ometer at 105°F with 0.5 per cent neutral 
soap solution and rinsed twice for one minute. 
Slight bleeding of the gold dye into the composite 
test fabric was found with two of the four gold 
fabrics. In no case was there sufficient color change 
to be visible to the eye. Again it would appear that 
reasonable satisfaction in use will be found. 
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Body Mechanies 
in Sorting the Laundry 
EruHet WatTSsON SELF and AGAN 


Mrs. Self conducted this study as a basis for 
her master’s thesis under the direction of 
Tessie Agan, associate professor in the depart- 
ment of household economics of the School of 
Home Economics at Kansas State College. 


Fifty farm women living in a designated area 
were interviewed for a study on body mechanics in 
sorting laundry. Three-fourths carried 35 to 45 
pounds of soiled clothes and household linens from 
various parts of the house to the laundry center 
and sorted them into piles on the floor. If this is 
typical of other homemakers, education in body 
mechanics is needed to improve work methods in 
sorting laundry. 

Lifting or carrying a load as heavy as 35 to 45 
pounds presents some hazards to a woman's back 
muscles. In addition, she usuaily keeps her legs 
straight and bends from the waist and back when 
picking up such a load. From this practice she 
will tend to develop poor posture, broad hips, and 
a sagging abdomen. 

Industry has demonstrated that back strain is 
reduced when legs can carry most of the weight 
of a load. If a woman lifts a 15-pound load and 
bends from the waist, the strain on the legs is a 
little over 15 pounds but the strain on the back 
is over 60 pounds. Thus, in addition to the 15- 
pound load she must also lift her torso. However, 
when she stoops in a squat position with her back 
straight to pick up such a load, the back muscles 
carry only about 20 pounds. 

Sorting clothes to the floor has several other dis- 
advantages. Floors contribute nothing to the con- 
dition of clothes already soiled. The amount of 
floor space required for 35 to 45 pounds of family 
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wash is from 18 to 24 square feet. It is difficult to 
inspect clothes at this level to determine prewash 
treatments. 

Micromotion study of the sorting process showed 
that when clothes were sorted to the floor a woman 
could stay in a position of relatively good posture 
only 12 per cent of the time—when she was moving 
her body from an upright position of 90° down to 
45°. More of the time spent at these angles, how- 
ever, was used to arrange the sorted load in the 
washer than in placing items into the sort piles. 
The other 88 per cent of the time a woman had 
to be bent below a 45° angle. Activities at each 
angle of bend and the proportion of time at the 
angle are as follows: 


PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
TOTAL TIME 


ANGLE OF WOMAN'S POSITION OF BODY 
BEND AND ACTIVITY 


Back was flexed. Made decisions con- 25 
cerning in which sort pile to place 
soiled items. Twisted her trunk muscles 

from side to side. 


45° to 15° 


15° to 0° Ear was nearly in horizontal! line with 36 


hips. Worked lower and lower into the 
basket, lifting soiled items out for the 
sort piles on the floor. 


0° to —15° Reached to within 3 inches of the floor. 20 
Worked lower into the basket. Had to 
lift the weight of her whole torso in ad- 
dition to the weight of the clothes 
whenever she raised from the position. 


—15° to —45° Bent knees slightly in addition to 7 
bending back. Readied to pick up last 
items in the basket and to grasp loads 
from the floor for placing in washer. 


Holding devices 16 x 16x 12 inches were devel- 
oped for 8-pound loads. These were elevated on 
a surface 26 inches from the floor. With this ar- 
rangement, a woman may sort clothes without 
stooping below a 45° angle. She will be above 
the 75° angle for as much as 23 per cent of the 
time. 

As education in body mechanics as well as 
energy-saving methods and devices are developed, 
women will value their bodies as efficient tools. 


Sorting clothes on the floor, as shown in the first two photographs, a woman bends at these angles 56 per cent of 


the time. Sorting to elevated containers enables her to stand in good posture. 
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Higher Education Devotes Issue to 
Professional Education in 


Home Economics 


Higher Education, the semimonthly publication 
of the higher education division of the U. S. Office 
of Education, devotes the April 1, 1953 issue to a 
discussion of “Professional Education in Home 
Economics” written by Beulah I. Coon, agent for 
studies and research in home economics education. 
Anyone who missed this important issue of Higher 
Education may order copies from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies 10 cents. 


An AHEA “‘Best Seller” 


and Four New Publications 


“A Better Beginning,” AHEA’s newest career 
leaflet designed to present an over-all picture of 
careers in home economics for teen-agers, has had 
record-breaking sales since it appeared in early 
February. In March and April 35,343 copies were 
distributed, most of them going in large quantities 
to schools that used the folder for career days. 
Single copies are free; in quantity, 3 cents. 

“Teach Home Economics—a Career with a 
Future,” a completely rewritten career bulletin 
about teaching in elementary, secondary, and adult 
education, has also been added to the AHEA 
career materials this spring just in time for career 
day programs. Several states are giving it wide 
distribution to high school teachers as well as to 
students. Its price is 20 cents; 25 to 99 copies, 17 
cents each; 100 or more, 15 cents per copy. 

“How to Buy Rayon and Acetate,” newest of 
the buying guide leaflets prepared by the AHEA 
consumer interests committee, is just off the press. 
It gives facts about the qualities of rayon and ace- 
tate, discusses the American Standards for rayon 
and acetate, and tells how they can be useful to 
the consumer. The buying guide series now has 
three titles: “How to Buy Rayon and Acetate,” 
“How to Buy Sheets,” and “How to Buy Straight 
Chairs.” Price of each leaflet is 10 cents. 


“Opinion Building,” a public relations handbook 
for home economists, will make its appearance at 
the annual meeting of AHEA. Inspired by the 
AHEA public relations committee, the handbook 
was written by Lynn Stratton, public relations 
consultant. The HEIB department of AHEA 
financed the preparation of the manuscript. 
“Opinion Building” will be invaluable to every home 
economist for its suggestions about building public 
relations, handling publicity, exhibits, speeches, 
and the like. It includes a good deal of background 
information, a bibliography, and an appendix. 
Copies will be available at the annual meeting and 
at AHEA headquarters in late June. Orders may 
be placed now. Price 50 cents; 10 copies or more 
40 cents each. 

An “Annotated Bibliography on Family Centered 
Education,” prepared by Esther McGinnis and 
Marie Pfeiffer as part of the 1951-52 AHEA Project 
on Family Life Education in Co-operation with the 
Grant Foundation, Inc., is now available from 
AHEA headquarters. Price 25 cents. 


Journal to Publish 
Research Issue in 1954 


The Journat plans to publish a research issue 
in March 1954 similar to the issue devoted to re- 
search which appeared in March 1953. The 
research issue has been planned to provide a pub- 
lication for some of the longer and more technical 
reports of research which cannot appear in the 
regular issues of the Journat. Publication of the 
research issue is a recognition of the important 
research that is being conducted in home economics 
and of the Association’s interest in furthering its 
publication. Manuscripts will be due in the 
Journat office by October 1. 


Journal Committee 
Conducts Readership Survey 


As part of a series of efforts to explore the useful- 
ness of the JournaL to AHEA members and to 
invite suggestions for the improvement of the 
JournaL, the advisory committee on AHEA pub- 
lications conducted a readership survey of a 
representative sampling of the AHEA elementary, 
secondary, and adult education department in the 
late winter. 

More than 72 per cent of the teachers who re- 
ceived the post card questionnaire replied. 

The questionnaire was designed to find out which 
of the present JourNnaL departments are most 
popular and which are least popular with secondary 
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school teachers and which of several types of ar- 
ticles the teachers would like to see increased in 
the Journat and which they feel could be given 
less space. Additional comments were invited. 

The Journav’s five top favorites with the teachers 
were the main articles, New Books, Research, News 
Notes, and Abstracts. 

A subcommittee of the advisory committee under 
the chairmanship of Evelyn Miller, associate super- 
visor of home economics education in Maryland, is 
working with the Journav editor on plans for next 
year’s JourNAL which will reflect the results of the 
readership survey. 

The advisory committee considered the reader- 
ship survey among the teachers as a pilot survey 
which might provide experience useful in studies 
of the wishes of other Association groups about the 
content of the JouRNAL. 


AHEA Workshop to Prepare 
Materials on Family Relationships 


The AHEA will sponsor a workshop on family 
relationships for high school homemaking teachers 
at Ohio State University from June 4 to 13 in 
co-operation with the Grant Foundation, the School 
of Home Economics of Ohio State University, and 
the home economics education branch of the Office 
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of Education, U. S$. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Part of the expense of the 
workshop is being paid from funds remaining from 
the special 1951-52 AHEA Project in Family Life 
Education Supported by Funds from the Grant 
Foundation. Esther McGinnis, who was the special 
field worker for that Project and is now on the 
Ohio State University faculty, will conduct the 
workshop. Materials prepared at the workshop will 
be announced in the JouRNAL as soon as they are 
ready for distribution. 


Thanks to This Year’s 
Journal Contributors 


Since this is the last issue of the Journa before 
the summer break in publication, the editors of the 
Journat would like to thank all of the JournaL 
contributors for their co-operation during the past 
year. The state news editors and the abstracters 
who have met regular deadlines all year deserve 
special appreciation. The book reviewers, those 
who have reported meetings and conferences for 
AHEA Activities, and all of the authors of articles, 
as well as those who have lent encouragement and 
advice “behind the scenes,” have had a very large 
share in the production of the Journat this year. 
We are grateful to them. 


Suggestions for changes in the organizational 
structure of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, as presented here, are to be discussed 
at the annual business meeting of the Association 
in Kansas City on June 25. 

Proposals for changes in the place of divisions 
and departments in the AHEA were presented to 
the executive board of the Association at the 1952 
annual meeting by a special committee appointed 
to study the structure of AHEA. At that time the 
executive board asked that all members consider the 
proposals, that they be discussed at state association 
meetings, and that the membership be asked to vote 
on the proposals at the 1953 annual meeting. A 
summary of the committee report was published 
in the September issue of the JournaL or Home 
ECONOMICS. 

Reports of discussion at the fall meetings of state 
associations and other reactions received by the 
committee resulted in a revised report which was 
presented to the midwinter meeting of the AHEA 


Place of Divisions and Departments in the Organization of AHEA 


executive committee. The executive committee ap- 
proved the “place committee’s” recommendation 
made at the midwinter meeting that the proposals 
be discussed again at the 1953 annual meeting. 
Therefore, it is not intended that final action will be 
taken in Kansas City, but discussion of the pro- 
posals will be one of the most important items of 
Association business at this year’s meeting. 

The section of the revised report which covers 
proposals for action is given below. The sections 
on strengths and weaknesses of the present struc- 
ture are not repeated here since they are practically 
the same as those included in the first report pub- 
lished in the September JouRNAL. 


Proposals for Action 
1. Designation of member's affiliation 


As large and complex an organization as the AHEA 
must provide for some kind of subdivision of the 
membership so as to make it possible for each 
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member to have a sense of association with her 
counterparts in other sections of the country. Pro- 
fessional occupational fields would seem to offer a 
logical basis for group affiliation for a large propor- 
tion of the membership. It is therefore proposed 
that each applicant for membership should indicate 
the occupational group with which she wishes to 
affiliate subject, of course, to any special member- 
ship requirements that a group has been permitted 
to set up. At such time as the nature of her work 
changes she would be free to change her affiliation 
at the time of payment of annual dues. Special 
arrangements would have to be worked out for life 
members who wish to change their affiliation. 

Many members of the Association have strong 
interests in a single subject-matter area and wish an 
opportunity within the AHEA to work with others 
in advancing that particular branch of home eco- 
nomics through the professional development of 
individuals working in that area. Such individuals 
should be able to indicate, in applying for member- 
ship, their desire to be associated with a subject- 
matter group in addition to their affiliation with an 
occupational group. 

It is therefore proposed that the present depart- 
ments and divisions be replaced by two kinds 
of groups, for which it is earnestly hoped that 
appropriate names can be found. One kind of group 
would be based on occupational interest, the other 
on subject-matter interest. The former would be 
expected to comprise practically the entire member- 
ship; the latter would be made up chiefly of subject- 
matter specialists but would also include some 
members presently in general home economics. More 
detailed proposals for these two kinds of groups 
are given in the paragraphs that follow. 


Occupational groups 


a. Functions. The general objective of the occupa- 
tional groups would be to advance the related 
professions that make up the profession of home 
economics. Specifically, the following functions 
would seem to be among those appropriate for 
these occupational groups: 

(1) Providing current occupational classification 
of the membership, thereby enabling the 
Association to provide a balanced service to 
its members 

(2) Promoting through representation on the 
governing body of the Association compre- 
hensive consideration of matters involving 
the various home economics professions 

(3) Through representation on the Association 
program-of-work committee, seeing that 
occupational interests are reflected ade- 
quately in the selection of emphases for 
Association effort 

(4) Providing professional representation for the 
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AHEA in its affiliation with other organiza- 
tions with kindred objectives (for example, 
the National Conference of Social Work) 
(5) Helping to insure adequate interpretation of 
occupational matters to the membership 
through articles and abstracts in the 
Journav, through bibliographies, other As- 
sociation publications, and special releases 
(6) Working with the program committee for 
the annual meeting to the end that general 
and special sessions will bring occupational 
matters before the membership in proper 
perspective 
(7) Working with the Association’s public rela- 
tions committee in the interpretation of the 
various areas of home economics in connec- 
tion with recruiting, vocational guidance, 
and such other matters of public relations 
as would benefit from professional advice 
and support 
Formation. These occupational groups would be 
based on an analysis of the occupations of the 
membership of the Association and on a con- 
sideration of the functions of departments as 
formulated by each department in existence at 
the time. Although new occupational groups 
would doubtless follow somewhat the classifica- 
tion of the present departments, it seems probable 
that the analysis would reveal the desirability of 
regrouping and possibly of adding new occupa- 
tional groups to serve the membership. Occupa- 
tional groups would be strengthened and the 
organization of the AHEA simplified by assigning 
the work of certain of the present Association 
committees to the appropriate occupational group. 
In general, the committee endorses the recom- 
mendation of the Association analysis committee, 
as accepted by the executive board in 1948, that 
creation of a new group should be considered 
only when it will provide for the occupational 
interests of at least 200 members who are not 
otherwise adequately served. The committee 
recommends further that the continued existence 
of any occupational group whose membership 
falls below 200 should depend on_ specific 
approval by the executive board after a careful 
review of the reasons for drop in membership. 
Selection of officers. Selection of nominees for 
occupational group officers could be the respon- 
sibility as at present of a nominating committee 
within the group or could be turned over to the 
Association nominating committee, which would 
then be enlarged so as to be representative of 
both occupational interests and geographical 
areas. If nominations are handled by the occupa- 
tional group membership, the names would be 
cleared with the Association nominating com- 
mittee in the interests of suitable geographic 
representation and also of wide distribution of 
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responsibility among the membership. Voting 
would be limited to the members of the group. 
The term of office for all officers except the 
chairman-elect would be two years, and half the 
occupational groups would elect officers in odd 
years and half in even years. 


d. Relation to executive board. Occupational group 


chairmen would be members of the executive 
board and would elect one of their number each 
year to serve as their representative on the execu- 
tive committee. 


e. Conduct of business. The “executive committee” 


of each occupational group, made up of the 
officers, and, if desired, of committee chairmen, 
would meet prior to program sessions at the 
annual meeting. Its meetings would be open to 
all members of the occupational group. At this 
time the program of work for the coming year 
would be adopted and a budget estimate pre- 
pared for action by the executive board. The 
Association would provide financial support for 
the work of the occupational group within the 
limits of the Association budget. When the 
nature of a proposed project justifies holding a 
meeting between annual meetings of the As- 
sociation, the executive board would entertain a 
request for funds for travel of a committee to 
and from a central meeting place. The occupa- 
tional groups would be empowered to appoint 
such committees as seem necessary to carry out 
their program. In the case of committees dealing 
with a branch of subject matter, there would be 
provision for co-ordination of their activities with 
those of the corresponding subject matter group. 
Procedures for accomplishing this are considered 
under the section on subject-matter groups. (See 
3 c.) 

The occupational groups would be represented 
on the Association’s program-of-work committee. 
Occupational groups would submit progress 
reports to the midwinter meeting of the execu- 
tive committee through their representative and 
would make an annual report at the annual meet- 
ing to the council and ‘or the executive board. 


3. Subject-matter groups 


a. Functions. The general objective of the subject- 
matter groups would be to advance the subject- 
matter interests of home econemics and the 
professional development of home economists 
working in that field. Specifically, the following 
functions would seem to be among those appro- 
priate for these subject-matter groups: 

(1) Providing a means of identifying those 
members whose interest in the subject matter 
of home economics is specialized 

(2) Through serving in an advisory capacity to 

the executive board, promoting expert con- 

sideration of matters involving subject matter 
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(3) Through representation on the Association 
program-of-work committee, seeing that 
subject-matter interests are reflected ade- 
quately in selecting emphases for Association 
effort 

(4) Providing technical representation for the 

AHEA in its affiliation with organizations 

with kindred objectives (such as the 

National Council on Family Relations) 

Helping to insure that subject-matter areas 

are interpreted adequately to the member- 

ship through articles and abstracts in the 

Journa, through bibliographies, other As- 

sociation publications, and special releases 

(6) Working with the program committee for 
the annual meeting programs for general or 
special sessions that will bring subject matter 
before the membership in proper perspective 

(7) Serving as a source of expert advice to 
Association committees and the headquarters 
office on legislation, advertising, and 
exhibits 
Co-ordinating the activities of the various 
occupational groups that relate to a special 
subject-matter area and thereby enhancing 
their significance for the Association as a 
whole; also planning and carrying out 
projects, many of which would involve more 
than one occupational group (For example, 
the sponsoring of a conference on research 
in a given subject-matter area would be 
carried out jointly by the subject-matter 
group and the occupational groups engaged 
in research or the training of research 
workers. ) 

b. Formation. The executive board would decide 
on the nature and scope of the groups needed to 
serve the subject-matter interests of the Associa- 
tion, taking into consideration a statement of 
function as formulated by the present divisions. 
The board would review the work of the subject- 

matter groups from time to time to consider 

whether each is continuing to perform a necessary 
function and whether any additional ones should 
be created. 


(8 


c. Selection of chairman and steering committee. 
Leadership of the groups would be vested in a 
chairman and a steering committee. The chair- 
man would be appointed by the president with 
the approval of the executive board and would 
serve for 2 years.' 


1 The thinking of the majority of the committee was that 
the subject-matter leaders selected in this fashion would 
serve as a kind of cabinet which, because the members 
would be free from heavy executive responsibility, would 
be the better able to advise the president and the board 
on policy issues and long-term projects for the advance- 
ment of the subject matter of home economics. 
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The steering committee would be made up of 
one representative from each occupational group 
that has sufficient concern with that particular 
branch of subject matter to wish to participate 
in the activities of that group.* (It is assumed, 
for example, that an occupational group from the 
social welfare area might not wish to participate 
in the activities of an art group, whereas it would 
be vitally concerned with family economics and 
home management.) The designation of a 
representative on the steering committee of a 
subject-matter group would be the responsibility 
of the “executive committee” of the occupational 
group. 

Representatives would be appointed for a 
two-year term. The group chairman would act 
as the chairman of the steering committee. 


. Relation to executive board. The board would 
call on the subject-matter group chairmen for 
advice and counsel in their respective specialties. 
These group chairmen would be welcome to at- 
tend meetings of the board for purposes of 
orientation and to request time to present to the 
board or executive committee proposed projects 
for their consideration and approval. 


. Conduct of business. The steering committee 
would meet prior to the program sessions at the 
annual meeting. Its meetings would be open to 
all members of the subject-matter group. At this 
time, the program of work for the coming year 
would be adopted and a budget estimate pre- 
pared for action by the executive board. The 
Association would provide financial support for 
the work of the subject-matter group within the 
limits of the budget. When the nature of a 
proposed project justifies holding a meeting 
between annual meetings of the Association, the 
executive board would entertain a request for 
funds for travel of a committee to and from a 
central meeting place. 


The subject-matter groups would be em- 
powered to appoint such committees as seem 
necessary to carry out their program. The groups 
would make an annual report to the council or 
the executive board. At such times as the 


? This method of selecting the steering committee does 
not have the concurrence of the member of the committee 
who is a division chairman unless the choice of the occupa- 
tional group representative to the steering committee of 
a subject-matter group could be made by vote of the 
members with special interest in that branch of subject 
matter. She also thinks that the chairmen should be 
elected democratically. However, since she questions the 
feasibility of these elections, she submitted alternate sug- 
gestions for modifications of the present structure and its 
operations. 


progress of their activities might indicate, they 
would also report to the executive committee at 
its midwinter meeting. 


4. Co-ordination of occupational and subject-matter 


groups 


The mechanism proposed for this purpose is the 
steering committee in the subject-matter groups, 
made up of a representative of each occupational 
group with a well-defined interest in a given area 
of subject matter. It is likely that those occupational 
groups (such as those engaged in higher education 
or research) that have the largest number of 
specialists may wish to be represented on the steer- 
ing committee of all the subject-matter groups. 
However, it also seems probable that those occupa- 
tional groups (such as secondary school teachers 
and extension workers) who, for the most part, are 
concerned with the application of various branches 
of subject matter in a general home economics pro- 
gram may also wish the opportunity provided by 
representation on the steering committee to arouse 
interest and participate in projects that might be 
carried on jointly between their occupational group 
and the subject-matter groups (such as the prepara- 
tion of an annotated bibliography of educational 
materials classified according to the educational 
levels for which it is suitable.) Probably the occupa- 
tional groups that have an active interest in working 
in a subject-matter area will appoint a committee for 
that purpose, with their representative on the steer- 
ing committee serving as liaison with the subject- 
matter group. 


5. Implications of these recommendations for state 


associations 


The proposed plan for reorganization of divisions 
and departments of the American Home Economics 
Association carries no recommendation that state 
associations make similar changes. It should be 
emphasized that state associations are free to 
organize as they wish. It is recommended, however, 
that each state association study any reorganization 
that might be put into effect to see to what extent 
it meets state needs, if at all. Such state associations 
as wish to have subdivisions based on either occupa- 
tional interest or subject-matter interests (or both) 
should have clear channels from these subdivisions 
to the counterpart structure in the AHEA. Some 
plan should then be developed for each state to 
receive materials from AHEA occupational groups 
and subject-matter groups and to report back any 
related activities that may be undertaken. 


KATHARINE M. ALDERMAN Epna 
ELIzABETH Dyar LouisE KELLER 
PAULINE GORDON Mary S. LyLe 

Manyjorie M. Hesevtine, Chairman 
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National Health Council 
Health 


Discusses America’s 


G. Dorotruy WILLIAMS 
New York City Department of Health 


Miss Williams is the AHEA’s alternate rep- 
resentative to the National Health Council 
and also chairman of the AHEA’s health 
committee. 


How adequate are the resources for keeping 
America well? . . . lively arguments over this funda- 
mental issue . . . skillful leadership as shown by 
Mrs. Oswald B. Lord . . . deep concern that 
physicians, nurses, technicians, dietitians, and other 
paramedical workers shall be available for all 
America—well-trained and capable at a price with- 
in the reach of everyone ... keen comment by 
Alan Gregg, MD, on the need for and importance 
of co-operation . . . discussion groups in which 
everyone participated—these are the impressions 
made on your representative by the annual meeting 
of the National Health Council. 

This gathering brought together representatives 
of the 44 member organizations to hear a discus- 
sion of the report of the “President's Commission 
on the Health Needs of the Nation” and to transact 
necessary business. 

The critical study of our total health require- 
ments is the work of a group of technicians under 
the chairmanship of Paul B. Magnuson, MD, of 
Chicago. Not only did the group study reports, 
they interviewed authorities in public health, medi- 
cine, surgery, and hospital care. Furthermore, they 
went to the people; representatives of AHEA at- 
tended these hearings and were able to record the 
point of view of the home economist and the home- 
maker on this important problem 

The discussion in New York was a lively one, at 
times heated, never dull. All those interested in 
better health for America should read the report of 
this Commission, especially Volume 1, “Building 


America’s Health,” or at least enough of it to form 
their own opinion of this vital problem. 

At the meeting no resolutions were passed, no 
report prepared; it was a forum; it was an oppor- 
tunity to listen and learn. 


National Conference 


on World Health 


G. Dororny WILLIAMS 
New York City Department of Health 


Miss Williams, Cornelia Dunphy, Miriam 
Eads, and Berenice Mallory represented 
AHEA at this conference. 


How much do you know about the World Health 
Organization? On April 6, 7, and 8, representatives 
of many organizations met in Washington to discuss 
problems concerned with better health for the 
peoples of the world and the accomplishments of 
this specialized agency of the United Nations. 

We heard about malaria control in India and 
Java and many other places in the world. We 
saw pictures of the training of nurse-midwives and 
of nutrition teaching of school children in far-off 
places. We learned that when WHO and FAO 
and UNESCO and UNICEF and other groups 
work with local governments to control disease and 
save lives other problems are on their way to 
solution, too. Sick people cannot work; but when 
disease is controlled, fields are tended, crops 
harvested, houses cared for, and families stay to- 
gether. And what is especially important, when 
physical and mental well-being are improved, the 
cause of world peace is improved, too. 

Disease knows no barriers. We in the United 
States are protected when communicable disease is 
controlled at the source. The rapid communication 
which makes possible the spread of ideas and 
scientific knowledge also spreads disease. The 
marvelous advance in medical science and of edu- 
cational techniques is built on a foundation of 
learning which has come to us from Europe and 
Asia; we need now to share with other countries 
the progress we have made and learn from them in 
return. 

The story of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies is thrilling. Many of the accomplish- 
ments are the work of more than one agency, and 
all are the result of local co-operation. The WHO 
works in many parts of the world. Information 
about it and what it does, can be obtained from 
the Regional Headquarters at the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

The meeting sponsored by the National Citizen's 
Committee for the World Health Organization was 
informative and inspiring. Wonders are being 
accomplished. We must help people appreciate the 
value of co-operative effort to improve health— 
physical, mental, and social—in this country and 
abroad to save lives and save the peace. 
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U.S. Army Photograph by Corporal James Sullivan 

A sheet of tin, used for an improvised grill, during 
the three-day Disaster Feeding Conference at Fort Lee, 
Virginia, gets a thorough working over from Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Crouse Droescher, representative of the American 
Home Economics Association, as she oils the griddle 
to make certain it will be in proper condition to be 
used immediately. 

This ingenious griddle was built of a sheet of tin 
laid on top of a trench. About a half inch of sand was 
laid on the tin to keep in the heat, and another sheet 
of tin rested on the sand. A chimney made of old tin 
cans completed the grill. With a fire built in the trench, 
it could be used for grilling meats, eggs, and the like, 
or as a stove upon which pots could be rested. 

Pfc Joe 
Public Information Office, Fort Lee, Virginia 


Pilot Course in Civil Defense 


Emergency Feeding 


Crouse DROESCHER 
Mount Vernon Seminary, Washington, D. C. 


Representatives of national groups normally 
interested in quantity food preparation attended a 
pilot course in improvisation for civil defense 
emergency feeding held at Fort Lee, Virginia, on 


March 4, 5, and 6 under the sponsorship of the ° 


Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. 

The course, lasting three days, touched upon 
all phases of emergency situations. The Army 
instructors, in vivid, concise fashion, discussed the 
following subjects: water purification, prevention 
of food contamination and food poisoning, protec- 
tion of supplies, waste disposal, improvised equip- 
ment and utensils, kitchen layout, and foods to 
serve. 
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One day was spent in the field, the group impro- 
vising the demonstrated expedients. These in- 
cluded a barrel oven for which a 55-gallon oil 
drum was used, a griddle and quick bread oven, 
water heater and open kettle, and a sterilizer. 

In the cooking and serving utensil group we 
made serving spoons, teaspoons, spatulas, tongs, 
cups, dippers, and other items—all from No. 10 
tin cans. Later in the day we prepared dinner using 
only this equipment. Our menu was: beef and 
vegetable stew, Johnny cakes, biscuits, and coffee. 

Finally, there was a discussion of a proposed 
type of organization at the community level to pro- 
mote local training in emergency mass feeding. 
The Army held a critique during which suggestions 
and criticisms were invited and discussed for the 
purpose of developing a final program suitable for 
use in regional areas. 


Our Part in the National 


Savings Bond Program 


CurisTINE FINLAYSON 
North Dakota Supervisor 
of Home Economics Education 


Miss Finlayson, North Dakota chairman of the 
women’s division on U. S. Savings Bonds, at- 
tended the national planning meeting for the 
Bond-A-Month campaign. 


What do the words “saving for the future” mean 
to you? Here is one answer. 

The Bond-A-Month campaign, launched on 
April 1 with a nation-wide group of women meet- 
ing in the Treasury Department in Washington, is 
one answer. 

By this time most home economists are aware of 
the “crusade for security” campaign. This crusade 
has several implications for our profession, both 
personally and professionally. We believe in and 
teach thrift and money management from the 
elementary school through graduate school. We 
try to budget our own money carefully, although 
many of us do not have the self-discipline necessary 
to save regularly; therefore, the Bond-A-Month is 
a wonderful device for doing that very thing. 

In our daily contact with students and adult 
groups, we can be a wonderful help to our country 
in its effort to stabilize our national economy. Each 
one of us has a definite “sphere of influence” which 
should be weighted for national security through 
our support of the Bond-A-Month plan. 
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Three Conferences on 


UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan 


Conferences on UNESCO's Voluntary Assistance 
Program were held in New York City on February 
27, in Washington, D. C., on March 16, and in 
Chicago on March 30. 

The purpose of the Conferences was to present 
the Gift Coupon Plan to organizations interested 
in working for improved national and international 
relations and for better conditions for all peoples 
of the world. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis and Doris E. Ekstrom of 
Hunter College represented AHEA at the New 
York Conference. Elizabeth Lynahan, chairman 
of the AHEA public relations committee, Mrs. 
Mary Mark Sturm of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion, and Ruth L. Bonde, chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, attended the Chicago meeting. Frances Kirk- 
patrick of George Washington University, Berenice 
Mallory of the U. S. Office of Education and a 
member of the AHEA international committee, 
and Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, USDA, and a 
member of the AHEA public relations committee, 
attended the Washington Conference. 

The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan is a plan 
through which organizations desiring to undertake 
the sponsorship of a worthy educational, scientific, 
and cultural project may obtain assistance in select- 
ing and carrying out their undertaking. This plan 
assures organizations that international projects 
which they undertake to sponsor are needful and 
worthy ones and ones which, at present, are not 
being fully sponsored by another group. The plan 
provides an easy way for fund raising and for wide 
participation through the use of 25-cent gift 
stamps to raise the $10 UNESCO Gift Coupon. 
It surmounts the problem of exchange of money 
by making available gift coupons which are used 
as a medium of international exchange. 

Each of the AHEA groups attending the meet- 
ings reported a very interesting and worth-while 
program. The Washington group suggested that 
the UNESCO Voluntary International Assistance 
Program might be of interest to home economics 
groups who wish to raise money in addition to the 
AHEA international scholarship program, or there 
might be other ways in which the program would 
dovetail with the ongoing international program of 
AHEA. 


Syracuse University Audio-Visual Service 

The Official American Home Economics Association 
China. The china has a gold band, full rim spread, and 
maroon border. Top center: 10-inch dinner plate with 
crest and etching of the AHEA headquarters building 
by H. G. Durstin. Right: 7-inch luncheon plate with 
crest and Lake Placid Club boathouse, “birthplace” of 
home economics. Lower center: cup with crest, saucer. 
Left: 4-inch bread and butter plate with crest. 


New York State Association 
Gives China to AHEA 


The New York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion has presented to the AHEA headquarters a 
splendid beginning for the Association’s china. The 
gift, received in May, included 200 dinner plates 
decorated with an etching of AHEA headquarters 
and the AHEA crest and 200 cups and saucers. 

Selection of the style, color, and design was made 
by the AHEA furnishings committee from an artist's 
proposals. The white, maroon, and gold china is 
made by the Iroquois China Company. 

The New York State Association reports that the 
pattern is to be “open stock” and that packaged 
place settings will be sold by the NYSHEA in order 
that everyone may share in the official china. 

The AHEA china is appropriate for use any- 
where that evidence of AHEA as a profession can 
be emphasized. The quality of the product gives 
a low price for schools or home management 
houses, for example. College clubs may enjoy these 
dishes; home economists in business may wish to 
include them among demonstration accessories. 

The five pieces in the photograph are included 
in the special packaged place setting available from 
the NYSHEA. Proceeds go into the state’s Per- 
manent Headquarters Fund. Orders should be 
accompanied by a check for $10 per package and 
forwarded to Dr. Frederica B. Carleton, 311 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 

The china will be on display at the AHEA annual 
meeting. 
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The legislative committee of the American Home 
Economics Association proposes the following 
1953-54 legislative program for the Association. In 
its proposals the committee has taken into consider- 
ation returns from the legislative check sheet pub- 
lished in the February JournaL. The proposed 
program is published in this issue of the JouRNAL 
to give all members an opportunity to consider it 
before the annual meeting. It will be presented 
for action at the annual council and business meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association 
on June 25 in Kansas City. 

The legislative committee of the American Home 
Economics Association presents the following legis- 
lative program for 1953-54: 


Consumer Interests 


Support legislation to protect the economic 
interests of the family as a consumer of goods and 
services through: establishment of standards of 
quality and identity; provisions for informative 
labeling and informative advertising; prohibition of 
fraudulent practices and sale of harmful goods and 
services. 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Support legislation designed to further economic 
security and to safeguard the health of families 
through: extension of the coverage of the employ- 
ment and old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
grams; provisions for public assistance programs 
including old-age assistance, aid to the totally dis- 
abled, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children; 
provisions for health and welfare services including 
aid for crippled children, for homeless, dependent, 
or neglected children, and for those in danger of 
becoming delinquent; extension of maternal and 
child health services; safeguards for women and 
children in industry; extension of local public health 
units. 


Education 


Support legislation designed to equalize, extend, 
and improve public school education under condi- 
tions safeguarding state and local control; to in- 
crease opportunities for home economics education; 
to assure educational services for children of migra- 
tory families; to provide for public school construc- 


tion where needed; and to extend library services 
to areas not now covered. 


International 


Support legislation designed to further inter- 
national understanding; to strengthen democratic 
practices; to improve economic conditions and pro- 
mote family welfare in other countries; to promote 
international exchange of home economics person- 
nel and home economics information; to further 
programs of the United Nations and its agencies as 
they relate to family welfare. 


Support legislation designed to provide housing 
to meet the needs of middle- and low-income fam- 
ilies through provision for rental units where 
needed, through financial assistance to help provide 
for private ownership, and through continuation of 
slum clearance projects. 


Appropriations 

Support legislative proposals which provide 
funds for effective programs for home economics 
research and for services designed to strengthen 
individual, family, and social welfare within the 
following federal agencies: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture: Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics; Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion—school lunch program; Cooperative Extension 
Service—home economics programs; Farmers Home 
Administration—home management programs; Office 
of Experiment Stations—research in home eco- 
nomics; U. $. Department of Health, Welfare, and 
Education: Social Security Administration—Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and Bureau of Public Assistance; 
Office of Education—home economics programs; 
U. S. Department of Labor: Women’s Bureau—pro- 
grams and services as related to home economics. 

The program of the Association at the national 
level will be strengthened to the extent that state 
associations and individual members study the 
measures related to the legislative program under 
consideration by the Congress. The committee on 
legislation, with help from its technical advisers, 
will keep the membership informed on the issues 
involved.—BertHa Akin Grecory, chairman, AHEA 
Legislative Committee. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Marre Dirks 
Illinois State Normal University 


Science days, G. R. Hawkes and H. K. Coss. 
Child Study 30, No. 2 (Spring 1953), pp. 27-28. 
Today society is discarding its traditional family 

pattern. In this “new” family, father no longer 

plays the authoritarian role and may not even be 
recognized as provider since he no longer fills that 
role at home and in the presence of his children. 

Children are often confused as to their father’s 

function and what may be expected of him. 

The article describes an attempt to explore con- 
ceptions a group of kindergarten children had 
formed of their fathers’ role in the family. The pic- 
torial interview technique was used. 

Findings showed wide variation in understanding 
among children, Father was not seen particularly 
in the role of disciplinarian; his role as provider 
was better understood than some others. Compari- 
sons made on the basis of age, sex, adjustment to 
group, and father’s occupation indicated that chil- 
dren of professional families had better under- 
standing of the father role than children of 
nonprofessional families. 

This lack of father’s contact within the modern 
family may have implications not realized. 


Study of personality and social status, T. and M. 
AvexanpeR. Child Devel. 23, No. 3 (Sept. 1952), 
pp. 207-213. 

This study provides some evidence that a child 
most chosen by his peers may not possess desirable 
characteristics and is not necessarily meeting his 
developmental tasks effectively. His very popularity 
may be indicative of some difficulty. 

The case studied shows a child chosen not be- 
cause of desirable characteristics but as an outlet 
for aggression and the directive needs of other 
children. 

The question is raised as to whether an extremely 
high social status may not sometimes indicate diffi- 


culty in satisfying interpersonal relationships and 
the possession of traits which might lead to neuro- 
sis. Adults tend to judge children’s adjustment and 
wholesomeness of social status by adult standards. 
Can we rely on children’s judgment in evaluating 
social status? 


Emotional conditions of learning, R. S. Jones. 
Progressive Educ. 30, No. 4 (Feb. 1953), pp. 
93-98. 

The modern school is concerned both with the 
child’s psychological development and his achieve- 
ments in the organization of knowledge and skills. 
The article clarifies the role of emotion in the 
learning process. It lists these factors as contribut- 
ing to emotional disturbances adverse to a child’s 
learning: mismanagement of teacher's leadership 
function; the assignment of impossible tasks beyond 
the child’s ability; the holding of the child to 
repetitive tasks so that he is pressed to the point of 
saturation; wide discrepancies between the child's 
need and school tasks; and psychological conflicts 
of the child arising out of goals that pull him in 
opposite directions. 

Favorable conditions are promoted by the 
opposite of the influences noted above and by the 
teacher's ability to appraise herself and her 
methods and to diagnose children’s psychological 
needs as they may be manifested in interests, com- 
pensatory activities, and behavior. 

The group can serve a therapeutic function but 
only when sufficient interaction is present to release 
pent-up feelings. Teachers may stimulate group 
interaction by: regrouping, finding group jobs, in- 
ducting isolates gradually, using teacher-pupil 
planning, and providing training in group proc- 
esses. 


What is general education? C. E. Curran. School 

Rev. 59, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), pp. 79-84. 

General education is important today because 
contemporary social conditions minimize the train- 
ing needed for vocational competence but make 
mandatory competency in living as a citizen, as 
a partner in marriage, and as a parent. Increasingly 
narrow specialization has developed the individual 
with only a partial view of the world, the concerns 
of others, and the understanding needed in the 
solution of common problems. 

The author contends that general education is 
not necessarily related to occupational or educa- 
tional level and its provision is not solely a matter 
of organization or reorganization of curriculum con- 
tent. The teacher must be an applied scientist of 
human relations who understands the dynamic 
forces of life that shape people and is mindful that 
the student is the focal point in all education. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by H. Wor 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 


How buying habits change. Business Week, No. 

1212 (Nov. 22, 1952), p. 110-117. 

Within the last 10 years an unprecedented num- 
ber of Americans have increased their incomes so 
that a considerably larger share of the U.S. popula- 
tion is in the middle income group now than in 
the past. Thus a “$3500 income is not outstanding, 
and the city wage earner lives in about the same 
style as the white-collar and the professional 
worker did 15 years ago.” As a result U.S. families 
have changed their consumption habits. The 
greatest changes have occurred with the young 
family, the older person, and the Negro groups. 

Since young families with children tend to have 
almost unlimited needs as well as confidence in 
their financial future, they have spent freely with 
little regard for the classical concepts of purchasing 
power and debt. Families in the over-45-year 
groups, feeling more secure financially and younger 
in spirit, have increased purchases in spite of more 
fixed incomes. Besides, Negroes, who had propor- 
tionately the greatest increase in purchasing power 
and have the ability to stretch the dollar, have lived 
more like the white population. 

Generally, in 1952 a larger per cent of the income 
than in 1939 was spent for food, transportation, and 
recreation, and a lower per cent for housing, cloth- 
ing, and household operation. 


Living beyond our means, P. G. HorrMman. 
Atlantic Monthly 190, No. 5 (Nov. 1952), pp. 
33-36. 

Although the United States has all the signs of 
unlimited prosperity—full employment, record pro- 
duction, and so on—it is living beyond its means 
with an unbalanced budget and an increasing na- 
tional debt. The resulting serious danger to the 
present economy lies more in the hazard of an 
acute crisis such as spreading warfare with its de- 
mands for increased spending than in high taxes 
and inflation. 

In spite of the conclusion that the United States 
cannot live within its means under conditions favor- 
able to the survival of a free society until “genuine 
peace prevails in the world,” the economy can re- 


ceive some protection through reduced spending. 
Reduction must be obtained through a greater re- 
turn for every dollar spent—not through crippling 
services, reducing military strength, or abandoning 
our allies. It can be accomplished only through 
a thorough, systematic study and sound, vigilant 
action by all citizens and government personnel. 


The language of advertising, W. H. Wuyre, Jn. 
Fortune 46, No. 3 (Sept. 1952), pp. 98-101+. 
Over the past few years the United States has 

mastered a second language—that of advertising. It 
is a galaxy of superlatives and stylized phrases and 
uses special punctuation, frequent multiple adjec- 
tives, coined words, stereotyped layouts, words, 
and phrases, and trick headlines. Often the results 
are half-truths, insincere comparisons, fraudulent 
claims, and misleading assertions. This advertising 
is designed for a mass audience with the purpose 
of selling. But does it? 

The exact effect of advertising cannot be 
measured because too many factors influence sales, 
but a study based on 60,000 words of current ad- 
vertising copy indicates that “all things being equal 
the language of the advertising approach seems to 
reduce the impact of the ad.” Informational ads 
with an editorial format tend to score higher. The 
concept of a mass audience and the belief that 
“American society is in an emotional thrall to a set 
of synthetic symbols cleverly manipulated” seems 
false. Apparently the U.S. consumer, though feel- 
ing at home with advertising, does not concede to 
the power of salesmanship. He has become a con- 
noisseur of advertising; it does not deceive him nor 
make him mad—it just bores him. 


1953 looks even bigger. Business Week, No. 1224 

(Feb. 14, 1953), pp. 60-63. 

Advertising had a record year in 1952, when 
U.S. expenditures for advertising rose from about 
$6.5 billion in 1951 to $7.2 billion in 1952. In addi- 
tion to this 11 per cent increase, further increases 
from 5 to 10 per cent are predicted for 1953 be- 
cause there are signs of bigger markets, keener 
competition, and the introduction of new prod- 
ucts. 

As advertising has accounted for about 2.4 per 
cent of the total national income during the last 
few years and about 3.9 per cent during the depres- 
sion years, it does not stick strictly to the sales 
curve. Some manufacturers predict that in times 
of a downward trend they are prepared to increase 
their advertising. Hence the ratio of advertising 
costs to the total economy may be rising. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Mary KEIsTER 
University of Tennessee 


Some possible explanations of sex differences 
in language development and_ disorders, 
D. McCartny. J. Psychol. 35, First Half (Jan. 
1953), pp. 155-160. 

Dr. McCarthy attempts an analysis of the dy- 
namics of language development which would 
account for the sex differences observed with amaz- 
ing consistency. Sex differences in favor of girls 
are present at the onset of true language, and all 
statistics on the incidence of language disorders— 
particularly stuttering and reading disabilities— 
reveal that language disturbances occur much more 
frequently among boys than among girls, at least 
according to American reports. This sex differen- 
tiation may have its roots in the imitative babbling 
stage in early infancy. The girl is likely to find 
more pleasure in the “echo-reaction” play with the 
mother because she identifies more readily with 
the mother and can produce an echo to the pitch 
of the mother’s voice more satisfyingly than can the 
boy baby echo the deep or loud voice of the 
father with whom he must identify. Girls also have 
more opportunities for linguistic practice as they 
are permitted around centers of household activity. 
Dr. McCarthy also hypothesizes that girl babies are 
more often welcomed in our culture and hence are 
given greater security from the beginning. Boys 
are more active physically and hence more difficult 
to control and may be more often frustrated by 
parental treatment. The average boy is more likely 
to enter school feeling somewhat rejected; his pre- 
dispositions toward the female teacher are more 
likely to be fraught with anxiety. He is more likely 
to have difficulty with reading and other verbal 
skills. Because he is about six months less mature 
linguistically than the average girl, his performance 
is likely to be frustrating to the teacher, whose aim 
is to teach reading and oral language skill. 


Cooperative nursery schools educate families, 
K. Wurresipe-Taytor. Teachers Coll. Record 54, 
No. 6 (March 1953), pp. 332-339. 

The extensive development of co-operative nurs- 
ery schools, largely without the aid of public funds 
or private endowments, bears testimony to the 
vitality of the co-operative nursery movement. 
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Co-operative nursery schools are becoming a vital 
factor in the education of parents as well as of 
preschool children and in sensitizing whole com- 
munities to the importance of educating both 


groups. As parents understand more fully what 
is needed for their own children’s best growth, they 
often extend their concern to all the community's 
children. No other single educational medium 
seems to have as many potentialities for significant 
parental and preparental education as co-operative 
schools. School systems which have access to 
parent-run schools will find them an excellent 
resource for preparental “family life education” for 
pupils from the elementary grades through senior 
high school, as well as for in-service training for 
teachers in charge of family life classes. There is 
a need for colleges and universities offering work 
in early childhood education to set up curricula 
which would provide prospective teachers with 
a twofold type of training which fits them to use 
as much specialized skill and insight when working 
with parents as when working with children. The 
teacher trained to work in co-operatives needs a 
knowledge of the dynamics of group interaction 
among adults. 


Personality determinants of vocational choice, 
L. Smaui. Psychol. Mono. 67, No. 1 (1953), 21 
PP: 

This investigation sought an answer to the ques- 
tion: What personality factors determine the choice 
of a vocation? The major assumption was that 
people seek satisfaction of their basic needs in 
every aspect of their lives, including the vocational, 
and the author hypothesized that individuals with 
different ego strength will show differences in the 
use they make of reality and wishful fantasy in 
making their vocational choices. Two groups of 
subjects were selected: 50 “better-adjusted” boys 
with relatively strong egos between ages 15 and 
19, and 50 “disturbed” boys of the same ages with 
relatively weak egos. All the subjects were receiv- 
ing vocational counseling. The subjects were rated 
by their counselors for the degree to which they 
possessed the personal characteristics required 
by the vocations they had selected. The vocational 
choices of better adjusted boys were more realistic 
than those of disturbed boys. They were charac- 
terized by fantasies that emphasized participation 
in and involvement with the environment—both 
people and objects. The choices of disturbed boys 
were characterized by fantasies that emphasized 
removal from others and the environment, self- 
depreciation, and the acting out of impulses. 
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Contributed by Inez Prupent 
Ohio State University 


Nonfat dry milk solids in food preparation, 
P. C. Paut and P. J. Avpricu. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 29, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 234-238. 
The moisture content of nonfat dry milk solids is 

critical because the lactose tends to change from 
a noncrystalline form to a-lactose hydrate, which is 
much less soluble at a moisture content of about 
7 per cent. The advantages of nonfat dry milk 
solids include economy, ease of storage, lack of 
weight, ease of incorporation in many recipes such 
as bakery products, and possibility of increased 
nutritive value in many foods. On the other hand, 
when nonfat dry milk solids are used in recipes, 
alterations must be made in preparation tech- 
niques for fluid and semifluid products, ingredients 
must be adjusted if large amounts are used, and 
sometimes a means of compensation must be 
planned to make up for the decrease in fat and/or 
vitamin A content of the diet. 

In the home, nonfat dry milk solids may be used 
successfully in such foods as sauces, cream soups, 
custards, eggnog, puddings, waffles, angel cake, 
butter sponge cake, and plain butter cakes. In 
quantity food preparation the dry milk is sifted 
with the dry ingredients for baked products. 
Studies are in progress for working out the best 
techniques for making soups, sauces, and pud- 
dings. The method now used is to prepare a thin 
paste of the flour, milk, solids, and any other dry 
ingredients with a part of the water. The re- 
mainder of the water is brought to a boil, and the 
paste is stirred in gradually. Indications point to 
an increasing use of this form of milk solids in 


quantity food preparation. 


Flavor of peanuts and peanut products as af- 
fected by certain insecticides used in growing 
peanut crops, G. L. Girpin, E. H. Dawson, 
E. L. GeissENHAINER, and H. ReyNnoips. Food 
Tech. 7, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 132-135. 
Studies were made on peanuts or peanut butter 

and, in one series, on oils expressed from peanuts, 

both untreated and treated with one of the follow- 
ing insecticides: technical benzene hexachloride, 
lindane, aldrin, dieldrin, and toxaphene. The tests 
were carried out over a period of three years. 
Peanuts treated with benzene hexachloride or 
lindane, which is the pure gamma isomer, were 
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scored low in flavor and general acceptability. 
Roasting seemed to accentuate the off-flavor, and 
peanut butter made from these lots was poor or 
very poor. 

Aldrin-treated soil produced peanuts comparable 
to the controls. The same was true when dieldrin 
or toxaphene were used in the soil. Some chalki- 
ness was noticed and in a few cases a barely per- 
ceptible medicinal flavor. 

Two per cent aldrin or dieldrin used as a dust 
on the foliage of peanuts caused no change in 
quality, but 10 per cent toxaphene dust resulted in 
a serious decrease in palatability. 

When oil was pressed from treated and un- 
treated peanuts and used for frying potatoes, de- 
composition was more rapid in the oil from treated 
peanuts, as shown by smoking temperatures and 
palatability tests. 


Autosterilization of thermophilic spores in 
canned foods, W. E. Pearce and E. WuHeaton. 
Food Research 17, No. 6 ( Nov.-Dec., 1952), pp. 
487-494. 

The experiments described here were done on 
canned peas, corn, and dog food to study the dying 
out or loss of viability of spoilage spores. The 
spores had never grown in the product, although 
it was inoculated with spore suspensions capable 
of surviving the maximum processing employed 
(250°F of heat for the usually accepted time for 
sterilization ). All cans were stored at 70°F. 

When flat sour organisms were used in peas and 
cream-style corn, all the samples tested soon after 
processing soured, but no spoilage was obtained 
in corn stored 4 months or peas stored 8 months. 
In dog food no spoilage occurred in cans stored at 
least 4 months. 

The results show that thermophilic bacterial 
spores lose viability when stored in nonacid foods 
at 70°F. The rapidity of destruction depends on 
the thoroughness of the processing. This is un- 
doubtedly related to the heat shock given the 
spores in processing, but the changes are not 
understood. 

Thermophilic anaerobes do not show similar 
decrease in viability during storage, but they 
are less resistant to the heat that is used in process- 
ing. 

Danger of flat sour products can be largely 
eliminated by: (1) reducing to a minimum the 
flat sour spores put in the can; (2) using a process 
of the highest sterilizing value compatible with 
quality; and (3) storing at cool temperatures for 
several months. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutta O. HoLMes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Microbiological studies on materials which 
potentiate oral vitamin B,. therapy in 
Addisonian anemia, P. R. BurckHoLper. Arch. 
Biochem. & Biophysics 39, No. 2 (Aug. 1952), 
pp. 322-332. 

Castle’s investigations more than two decades 
ago showed that normal human gastric juice con- 
tains an “intrinsic” factor which acts together with 
a food component known as “extrinsic” factor to 
stimulate the formation of red blood cells. Patients 
having pernicious anemia cannot produce adequate 
amounts of the intrinsic factor. When vitamin B, > 
is injected into the tissues of such patients, the 
manifestations of the disease disappear; but when 
this vitamin is given orally, patients do not recover 
unless normal gastric juice or some other source 
of intrinsic factor is given simultaneously. 

Since some strains of bacteria normally inhabit- 
ing the intestinal tract are known to absorb vitamin 
By,» readily, the authors decided to test the thesis 
that intestinal bacteria may compete with their host 
(man) for vitamin B,2 and that only through the 
intervention of a component in the gastric juice 
can the host gain favorable advantage. They 
isolated strains of bacteria from the stomach and 
the intestinal tract of patients with pernicious 
anemia and incubated them in solutions containing 
vitamin B,». Most of the strains were found to 
have strong tendency to absorb vitamin B,»2 from 
the solutions. Concentrates prepared from the 
gastric-juice-secreting mucosa of the stomach 
(hog), when added to the incubating mixtures, pre- 
vented the consumption of vitamin B,2 by the 
bacteria. 

The study supports the theory that typical 
pernicious anemia (Addisonian ) is a disease caused 
by removal of vitamin B,2 from the patient's 
digestive tract by a greatly increased number of 
bacteria which flourish under conditions of low 
gastric acidity and by a lack of the intrinsic factor 
in the gastric juice. 


Effect on weight gain of the addition of Lacto- 
bacillus acidophilus to the formula of new- 
born infants, E. L. Ropinson and W. L. 
Tuompson. J. Pediatrics 41, No. 4 (Oct. 1952), 
pp. 395-398. 

Approximately 800 babies were fed formulas sup- 
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plied with folic acid and/or a L. acidophilus 
culture; their gains in weight were measured after 
one month. 

The infants partially nursed, even for two or 
three days, gained significantly more weight during 
the first month than did infants completely bottle- 
fed. Bottle-fed infants receiving L. acidophilus 
gained significantly more than did the controls. 
The gains approximated, but did not equal, those 
of partially nursed infants. The addition of L. 
acidophilus to the formula did not affect weight 
gain of partially breast-fed infants. Folic acid had 
no effect on either group. There appears to be an 
unknown factor in colostrum which increases gain 
in weight in the first month of life. Most of this 
increase can be obtained by supplementing the 
bottle-fed infant’s formula with L. acidophilus. 


An experiment in diet education during preg- 
nancy, K. Berry and D. G. Wien. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quarterly 30, No. ( April 
1952), pp. 118-151. 

One-day diet histories were taken from 162 
nulliparous women attending a prenatal clinic for 
the first time and again during the third trimester 
of their pregnancy. Half of the group received 
diet instruction (Instructed Group ), and the others 
had no diet instruction (Control Group). 

At the time of the first interview, the diets of 
the two groups were very similar. The general 
rating was good for slightly less than one-fifth of 
the diets reported by women in each group and 
was poor for 49 and 43 per cent of the Instructed 
and Control Groups, respectively. 

At the final interview, the diets showed an in- 
crease in the food consumed by women in both 
groups. Thirty-seven per cent in the Instructed 
Group and 28 per cent in the Control Group had 
diets rated good; and 31 and 36 per cent, respec- 
tively, had diets rated poor. 

Five premature babies were born to women in 
the Instructed Group, eight to those in the Control 
Group. One case of pre-eclampsia occurred in the 
Instructed Group and four in the Control. 

The incidence of both prematurity and _pre- 
eclampsia for the 162 women varied inversely 
with the quality of the diet at the final interview. 
For prematurity and pre-eclampsia combined, the 
incidence was 18.5 per cent for women with poor 
final diets as against 7.4 per cent of those with fair 
or good diets. Among women who were 5 per cent 
or more underweight before pregnancy, the pre- 
mature birth rate was 15 per cent and significantly 
higher than for normal and overweight women. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Vircinia Y. TROTTER 
and ARNOLD E. BARAGAR 
University of Nebraska 


Studies in middle income housing, L. Ropwin. 
Social Forces 30, No. 3 (March 1952), pp. 
292-299. 

Interest has recently developed in the housing 
difficulties of the middle-income group. In many 
cases this is regarded as a temporary phenomenon, 
primarily a shortage of living units in the right 
price ranges. There have been significant middle- 
income housing movements and issues in the past, 
which show that the problem is not of a temporary 
nature. The history of the building and loan as- 
sociations and the success of the three decker 
houses in Boston point to this conclusion. 

The initial ideal set by the founders of the 
building and loan associations was to help inde- 
pendent working men obtain suitable homes. Al- 
though the building and loan associations were 
“successful,” the movement's principal objective 
was not gained. Money was loaned to upper- 
middle-class and high-income families. 

Three decker buildings were built to meet the 
demand for middle-income housing. The three 
deckers permitted the builders to circumvent soar- 
ing prices entailed by rising building costs and 
the new tenement laws. World War I and rising 
housing standards seemed to put a stop to most 
three decker construction. With the curtailment 
of this movement and the failure of the building 
and loan companies to meet the housing demand 
of the middle-income group, the result was a 
vacuum in moderate priced housing construction. 


Small Homes Council tests show cry for more 
space. House & Home Edition—Mag. of Building 
3, No. 2 (Feb. 1953), p. 47. 

Tests conducted in the “space laboratory” house 
(864 square feet) equipped with movable walls 
and flexible plumbing showed that certain rooms 
were either missed or too small as indicated by 
complaints from the occupants. No broad conclu- 
sions are being drawn from the test results as yet 
because the test families reacted differently. How- 
ever, the results do seem to confirm the recom- 
mendations of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion’s committee on the hygiene of housing that for 
a family of four, 1,150 square feet of space, exclud- 
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ing space for laundry, is needed to make physical 
and emotional health possible. 


How to heat a slab house with warm air. House 
& Home Edition—Mag. of Building 3, No. 2 
(Feb. 1953), pp. 140-141. 

Tests at the University of Illinois prove that the 
perimeter loop (with five feeders) is the best type 
of warm-air heating system for a slab house. The 
tests showed that conventional overhead ducts gave 
poor performance. However, the overhead delivery 
system with return air intakes near the center of 
the house is the most common and cheapest to 
install. 

The tests were made for both forced and gravity 
systems with overhead delivery, and in both these 
systems warm air stratified at the ceiling and the 
floor was as much as 18° colder even with 30 to 40° 
outside temperatures. Conclusion: Never use 
overhead ducts in a basementless house. 

Radial ducts gave fair performance, but the 
system falls down at outside walls; tests revealed 
cold spots under 65°. Conclusion: For only slightly 
extra duct cost (if any), a luxury heat perimeter 
loop installation can be had in preference to the 
radial system. 

The perimeter loop kept 90 per cent of the 
entire floor at 70° with a temperature differential 
not exceeding 4° between floor and ceiling and 
opposite ends of the house. Conclusion: Research- 
ers at the University of Illinois are convinced that 
for warm-air heating the perimeter loop has no peer 
in slab houses. 


Blueprint for living. Living for Young Home- 
makers 6, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 102-118. 
The prefabricated home industry is making an 

important contribution to the building industry. 
Prefabricated homes numbering 250,000 have been 
built since 1946, and last year 8 per cent of the 
total home starts were prefabricated houses. These 
houses are not limited to any one region but have 
been built in 40 different states. Many manufac- 
turers of prefabricated houses have brought to the 
industry well-known engineers, architects, and de- 
signers, absorbing most of this cost and passing on 
little in the unit price. The result is houses of 
improved design, color styling, and livability, and 
with many features which in the past have been 
provided only by custom building. Described in 
the article is a new plan which incorporates fea- 
tures that families living in prefabricated houses 
like and leaves out those features which they 
found undesirable. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DONALDSON 
University of Wisconsin 


Schools cut costs with frozen meats. Am. Res- 
taurant Mag. 37, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 54- 
55. 

After a year of experimental study and a six- 
month trial period among 185 Chicago school 
cafeterias, results have shown advantages in pur- 
chasing all frozen meats for the Chicago schools. 
Through standardization, 30 different cuts of meat 
are packaged in units suitable to the needs of all 
cafeterias. 

Meat requirements were divided into five classes: 
roasting meat, diced meat, chops, steaks, and 
ground beef. In each class of meat, different cuts 
or grades were listed that were equally suitabie. 
Bids were taken for the meat requirements for 
one month to be delivered to a commercial cold 
storage plant. When storage and delivery costs 
were considered, the cost of the meat was lower 
when frozen products were used as compared to 
the cost of the same amount and type of fresh 
meat for a similar period. While meat costs were 
decreased, at the same time a supply of quality 
meats, cut in ready-to-use portions, was assured 
each school. 


Low temperature meat cookery, A. M. MacFar- 
LANE. Coll. & Univ. Bus. 14, No. 3 (March 
1953), pp. 48-50. 

Extensive research has shown that cooking meat 
at low temperatures yields a better quality product 
and reduces food cost. This fact cannot be over- 
emphasized since the greatest percentage of the 
food dollar is spent for meat, and usually the 
smallest percentage of profit comes from the meat 
sales. The newer methods of cooking meat can 
provide ways of obtaining greater value for the 
money spent. 

If the oven temperature for roasting meat is 
kept near 300°F, there is less shrinkage and the 
meat is more uniformly cooked, is more tender and 
juicy, and has better flavor. Although the cooking 
time is longer with a lower temperature, less fuel 
is used. The meat thermometer should be used 
to determine exactly when the meat is done. Cook- 
ing time per pound is only an approximate guide. 
The low temperature principle is also applicable 
to broiling. Less tender cuts of meat, too, should 
be cooked slowly and long in moist heat at low 
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temperature in order to keep the meat juicy, tender, 
and flavorful. 


What’s new in frozen foods, D. K. Tressier. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 3 (March 1953), 
pp. 231-233. 

Many new frozen food products have been 
developed since poultry, fish, and meat were first 
frozen about 1880. Early in the twentieth century 
fruits and eggs were frozen, while vegetable freez- 
ing was started on an experimental commercial 
scale as late as 1929. The commercial freezing of 
precooked food has progressed rapidly since 1940 
and the number of items offered the public has 
increased rapidly. Although there are many prob- 
lems in producing cooked frozen foods, the quality 
average is gradually improving. Frozen juice con- 
centrates and novelty fish products are popular 
frozen items. The use of monosodium glutamate 
has not only improved the flavor of some frozen 
foods but also has helped to retain their quality 
during storage. 


Preventing disease through food-service-person- 
nel training, J. Lieserman. J. Am. Dietetic 
Assoc. 29, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 248-250. 
Since 1938 public health workers have made 

various efforts to train food-service workers in the 
basic concepts of sanitation through formal class- 
room training. In 1946 the Public Health Service 
developed a manual for use in training employees. 
After recognizing a need for a detailed plan for 
instructors who teach sanitation methods, an in- 
structor’s guide was developed in 1950. This article 
describes the guide, its development, and use. It 
was planned to offer concrete information for teach- 
ing sanitation and safety to employees in food 
service departments. 


More party meal profits, J]. A. Cine. Am. Res- 
taurant Mag. 37, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 60- 
61-+-. 

This is the second of two articles which provide 
some excellent guides for planning and preparing 
party meals. This article includes recipes for sev- 
eral meat, fish, and poultry menu items with in- 
formation about economical purchase of ingredients. 

For satisfied guests and an adequate profit, de- 
tails for party meals should be planned carefully 
and in advance, the food should be purchased 
wisely, and proper methods of cookery and stand- 
ardized recipes should be used. Information on 
each party should be recorded as a guide for sub- 
sequent planning. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Erne, 
and LaJEuNE COLEMAN 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


The family today: its needs and opportunities, 
M. M. Extot, MD. Social Casework 34, No. 2 
(Feb. 1953), pp. 47-54. 

The professional caseworker and parent must 
work together in a manner that will permit children 
to develop to meet the demands of our present-day 
culture. This is necessary for a physically and 
mentally healthy generation in which delinquency 
will be at a minimum. 

The caseworker needs knowledge and _ under- 
standing with which to help the parent work with 
the children, since it is primarily through family 
life that healthy development takes place. The 
monographs of the World Health Organization and 
Fact Finding Committee of the White House Con- 
ference and the Children’s Bureau bulletin “A 
Healthy Personality for Your Child” give valuable 
information.—E.U. 


Pretesting health education materials, A. L. 
Knutson. Am. J. Public Health 43, No. 2 (Feb. 
1953), pp. 193-197. 

The author points out that if educational mate- 
rials are to be effective they must be fully under- 
stood and correctly interpreted by the people for 
whom they are written. To this end the author 
suggests pretesting. 

Pretesting should answer such questions as the 
following: Does the material attract the reader? 
Are the words, concepts, or illustrations used fully 
understood? Do the people really understand the 
point of the message? Does the information satisfy 
the goals of the reader? Does the information con- 
flict with deep-rooted habit patterns? 

Pretesting can be done by applying readability 
tests to written materials and obtaining criticism 
from people with backgrounds similar to those of 
the groups for whom the materials are intended. 
Questioning would then help to determine its effec- 
tiveness.—L.C. 


Nursing homes—are they homes? Is_ there 
nursing? T. L. WATERMAN. Am. J. Public Health 
43, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 307-313. 

Since World War II, a tremendous increase in 
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the number of nursing homes has taken place. At 
the time most of these homes came into being, 
there was no one to give the operators counsel 
and guidance. As a result, operators opened homes 
expecting to give just custodial care, only to find 
that most older people have some chronic illness 
which necessitated a revamping of personnel and 
fee scales. 

The people in the health field are beginning to 
recognize that, because the need for an adequate 
number of nursing homes is a community problem, 
there is a need for community planning. Nurses 
have much to contribute to a program for the 
care of the chronically ill. They can: (1) help 
train the young nurses who will be faced with 
serving chronic patients in the future; (2) assist 
the operators of nursing homes in developing a 
better understanding of all of the needs of their 
patients and ways and means of meeting them; 
(3) assist in community planning to help in de- 
termining the number and kinds of homes that 
are needed in the community; (4) help to stimulate 
interest in finding ways and means to provide 
recreation and rehabilitation; (5) encourage sup- 
port of licensing programs conducted by health 
departments; and (6) encourage an education pro- 
gram of institutes, conferences, and workshops for 
nursing home operators.—E.U. 


Gerontologic programs in England as seen by 
an American observer, G. F. McCoy. J. 
Gerontology 7, No. 4 (Oct. 1952), p. 579. 

The problem of aging is primarily the problem 
of disability and not age itself. World War II has 
aggravated this problem in England because Eng- 
land had many war casualties. Consequently, a 
threefold program, which is mainly adequate medi- 
cal care, was developed. This is how it is 
handled: 

1. Hospital admission is based on diagnosis of 
chronic disease. Minimum age of patient is 60; 
however, younger persons may also be admitted. 
Referrals are made by doctors with the help of 
social agencies. Treatment is conducted by a staff 
that is trained in and sympathetic with geriatric 
problems. Treatment includes occupational therapy 
and psychiatric treatment of mentally ill as well as 
social service help. 

2. Provision is made for temporary homes for 
discharged patients needing custodial care during 
the transitional period between hospital and resi- 
dential homes. 

3. Medical care and social service are provided 
for patients staying in their own homes.—E.U. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELeanore ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Silicone resins, P. DucGAN and F. Foster. Modern 
Textiles 34, No. 3 (March 1953), pp. 31, 60-66. 
The application of silicone resins to acetate and 

acetate blended fabrics will add to the fabric the 
following desirable properties: softness and full- 
ness of hand, improved abrasion resistance and 
tear strength, improved wrinkle recovery, greater 
resistance to inorganic and aqueous soils and stains 
such as inks and fruit juices, and improved sew- 
ability by the reduction of needle hole fusion and 
cut yarns. Thus far no undesirable properties have 
been observed with the application of the silicones 
except for an increased tendency to static forma- 
tion. 

The typical silicone fluid or emulsion consists of 
long, rather linear chains of silicone and oxygen 
to which are attracted hydrophobic groups such 
as methyl, which make the molecule water repel- 
lent. These materials are soluble in any dry clean- 
ing fluid but can be made insoluble by curing the 
fabric at 300° to 320°F for four to eight minutes. 
The silicone finish is applied as the final process. 
All foreign material must be removed from the 
fabric surface before the application. Commercial 
silicone products are available as 20 to 30 per cent 
silicone emulsions ready for addition of the metallic 
salt catalyst and dilution. This article gives the 
methods for the preparation of the finish emulsion, 
application, drying, curing, and fabric aftertreat- 
ment. 

The silicone finish was developed as a durable 
water repellent and still is used mainly for that 
purpose. However, investigations of laboratory 
treated acetates and acetate blended fabrics have 
shown that the treatment improves the wrinkle- 
recovery and abrasion-resistance of fabrics so 
treated. 


First performances. Modern Textiles 34, No. 3 

(March 1953), p. 91. 

Some of the new fabric developments described 
in this issue are: a transparent fabric woven of 
flame-retarding regenerated cellulose fiber, which 
was used in decorations for the inaugural ball for 
President Eisenhower and which will be used in 
formal gowns; a water-repellent, spot-repellent, 
and crush-resistant cotton velvet with a much 
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closer pile than any other velvet; and a Dynel- 
cotton-nylon challis dress fabric in Dresden blue 
and porcelain pink which is said to have wash- 
ability, shrink-resistance, durability, wrinkle 
covery ability, and lasting crispness. 


Finishing the blends. Modern Textiles 34, No. 3 

(March 1953), pp. 34-35. 

It has often been said that the finish can make 
or break the fabric. This is especially true of the 
fabrics blended of man-created fibers. Such blends 
can be dyed satisfactorily by the commercial dyer 
using standard equipment with little modification 
of conventional techniques. However, the dyer 
must be prepared to spend more for his dyes and 
to exercise greater care during every step of the 
dyeing process. Polyester and acrylic fibers do not 
have the affinity to dy es possessed by cotton, wool, 
rayon, and acetate; and in order to get good results 
with these, rigid controls over every step must be 

exercised. 

In order to dye 100 per cent Dacron in a way 
that will provide a good lightfast color, new closed 
dye becks may need to be installed so that a con- 
stant high temperature (near 212°F) can be 
maintained. More expensive, selected acetate dyes 
must be used. For rayon-Dacron blends, viscose 
colors are needed for the rayon and acetate dyes of 
high quality for the Dacron. Blends of wool and 
Dacron must be dyed in stock or top form. Yarn 
dyeing of this combination is not recommended, 
and piece dyeing is inadvisable because the wool 
fibers take up too much of the color. 

It has also been emphasized that dyeing Orlon by 
the cuprous copper method is not so easy as dyeing 
rayon or cotton, and again exacting care and 
scrupulous control are required. Dynel must be 
dyed with selected acid dyes using the cuprous-ion 
technique at temperatures close to 205°F. Re- 
search now in progress indicates that vat dyestuffs 
look promising for dyeing Acrilan stock. Acrilan is 
a copolymer of acrylonytrile and has a greater 
affinity for dyes than has Orlon. 

Printing of the new fibers requires even greater 
precision because, although it is essentially a dyeing 
process, multiple colors are involved and the very 
nature of the method demands speedier processing 
of the cloth. In printing blends of Dacron or Orlon 
with wool, cotton, or rayon, the latter fibers take 
up the dyes more readily than the synthetics, giving 
the printer unsatisfactory results. However, the 
dyestuff manufacturers are confident that success- 
ful processes will in time be developed for the 
newer fibers just as they were for nylon. 
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A Television Policy for Education. Edited by 
CarroLt V. Newsom. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1952, 266 pp., $3.50. 
Of all the television books now rushing the 

market this one is an excellent introduction for 
those interested in educational television. It is a 
compilation of recent developments presented at 
the Television Programs Institute held at the Penn- 
sylvania State College in the spring of 1952. As 
the by-line indicates, it differs from most books 
since it is much more than a one- or two-authority 
treatise. 

A Television Policy for Education shares the 
experiences and research findings of the country’s 
top specialists: pioneers in television teaching; pro- 
gram directors of both educational and commercial 
stations; skilled technicians such as_ engineers, 
artists, set designers; and even including the all- 
important legal counselors. 

This volume is no mere report of a meeting but 
a book with great reader appeal. Its style is selec- 
tive, informal, and inviting. It covers excerpts from 
addresses, panel discussions, and demonstrations of 
live and filmed programs. 

Part V includes a series of special papers pre- 
pared by certain authorities and distributed at the 
meeting. These subjects are as varied as “Professors 
Take to TV” and “Design Plans and Costs of 
Operating an Educational TV Station.” 

As one shares the opinions of these experts 
through the pages, the purpose of this presentation 
appears to be threefold: (1) to evaluate results 
achieved by those who have been so bold as to 
pioneer in this field, (2) to convince educators and 
the public of the terrific and powerful challenge 
offered by television as an educational medium, 
and (3) to share experiences and results to date 
with those who will accept this opportunity when 
facilities are available. 

Subjects as basic as the following are convinc- 
ingly set forth: (1) television teaching in ele- 
mentary and high schools, (2) college credit 
courses as handled in universities and colleges, (3) 
training for military services via television, (4) 
helping communities better understand _ their 
numerous projects, (5) television technique 
courses in schools and colleges, (6) television and 


what it means to adult education and extension 
work, (7) building and operating of television 
stations on college campuses, (8) legal aspects of 
establishing a noncommercial station, and (9) the 
future of television as an educational force and 
opportunities it offers the American public.—ELLEN 
PENNELL, Iowa State College. 


The American Family. By Ruri SHONLE Cavan. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1953, 658 
pp.» $5. 

This book is a successor to rather than a revi- 
sion of The Family by the same author, a teacher 
of sociology at Rockford College. “The thesis of the 
book is that the family has developed its ideals 
and forms in interaction with other parts of the 
social order.” Nine current issues or areas of con- 
flict are outlined and the book is written to analyze 
these issues in objective terms, with the recogni- 
tion that “diversity often exceeds unanimity at 
present.” As a background, the rural family (past 
and present), migration, urbanism, and their effects 
on family life are also described. 

Part Two is a clear, well-organized, and interest- 
ing summary of the social configurations of the 
American family as shown by the vast volume of 
research in recent years, especially by the Chicago 
group of whom Miss Cavan is one. This section 
might well be required reading for all home econ- 
omists and is an excellent summary of recent re- 
search on the effect of class structure and its impli- 
cations for family living. 

Part Three, 351 pages—a book in itself—is devoted 
to “The Cycle of Family Life” from the standpoint 
of the individual family and is an up-to-the-minute 
description of families today and their problems. 
A final chapter predicts that more national efforts 
will gradually be made to readjust intra-family 
relationships as well as the mutual adjustment be- 
tween the family and other institutions. The exact 
form of family that will emerge cannot be fully 
predicted; but present research indicates need for 
a family that is flexible, with leeway for individual 
development and ready to accept important though 
limited functions, such as meeting personal and 
sexual needs, giving emotional security, and rearing 
children for life in an industrial, urbanized society. 

Carefully selected, extensive _ bibliographies, 
citing the most recent research and classified by 
topics, follow each chapter, as well as questions 
for discussion. These, with the appendix, help to 
make the book an extremely valuable one to college 
teachers and students and a good source of refer- 
ence for high school teachers who want the latest 
facts and figures. Ideas move along swiftly and the 
book is readable and stimulating —EstHer McGrv- 
nis, Ohio State University. 
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A Survey of the Literature of Dental Caries. 
Prepared under the supervision of the Com- 
MITTEE ON Dentat Heactu for the Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research Council. Pub- 
lication 225, National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C., 
1952, 567 pp., $3. 

Written at the recommendation of the committee 
on dental health of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council, this book is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive survey of the litera- 
ture on the subject which has been published. It 
was in preparation for a period of 10 years and 
represents the joint efforts of several investigators 
well qualified to summarize and evaluate the litera- 
ture in that field. 

Though the material presented is not new it is 
sometimes presented in a different manner and some 
of the interpretations and points of view are new. 
This technical book consists of seven chapters or 
sections: Introductory Review, Guttorm Toverud; 
Experimental Dental Caries, Gerald J. Cox; Prev- 
alence of Dental Caries, Sidney B. Finn; Pathology 
of Dental Caries, Charles F. Bodecker; Oral En- 
vironment and Dental Caries, Gerald J. Cox; 
Fluorine and Dental Caries, Gerald J. Cox; and 
Nutrition and Dental Caries, James H. Shaw; in 
addition to a foreword by A. LeRoy Johnson and 
an extensive bibliography. 

Controversial points in the field of dental caries 
are mentioned and the need for further research 
emphasized. 

This well-documented book has a_ pleasing 
format. Figures and tables from original papers 
have been included to enhance the value of the 
text. The bibliography contains 2,042 complete 
references arranged alphabetically. An index would 
have made the book more valuable than it is. 

For those interested in the problem of dental 
caries, it affords an excellent source of information 
on the various phases of the subject; for those who 
are actively engaged in research on dental caries, 
it will probably be the most frequently used refer- 
ence book in their possession.—CLara A. STORVICK, 
Oregon State College. 


Cocine a Gusto. By Bertua CaBANILLAS, CARMEN 
Grvorio, and Carmen Q. [de- 
ceased]. Third edition. Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico: 
The Authors, University of Puerto Rico, 1952, 
259 pp., $3.50. 

This book is a compilation of selected recipes 
in Spanish for dishes commonly used in Spanish- 
speaking countries. 
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The authors write from extensive experience in 
foods teaching at the University of Puerto Rico. 
The recipes have been collected over a period of 
several years and tried out there. The book covers 
all phases of cookery common to Latin countries 
with special attention to recipes using tropical 
fruits in various ways. Each chapter presents in- 
formation concerning nutritive food values and 
selection and care of foods. 

A selected group of illustrations included in one 
chapter adds to the attractiveness of the book. A 
complete table of contents is given, as well as a 
glossary of culinary terms. Directions given for 
recipes are explicit so that a beginner may follow 
them easily. 

The book offers a complete text for foods teach- 
ing at the college level in Spanish. Also, for one 
desiring an acquaintanceship with the food of 
Spanish-speaking countries the book offers an 
interesting source of information. 

Few suitable texts have been written in Spanish 
for the field of home economics generally. 

Originally published in 1950, Cocine a Gusto is 
now in its third edition —HeLen G. BARDELMEIER, 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Honduras. 


Problems of Infancy and Childhood. Transac- 
tions of the Sixth Conference, March 17 and 18, 
1952. Edited by Micron J. E. Senn, MD. New 
York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1952, 160 pp., 
$2.50. 

The Home Freezer Book for Better Living. By 
ZeLLa Boutrett. New York: The Viking Press, 
1952, 405 pp., $4.95. 


The Complete Book of Home Freezing. By 
Hazet Meyer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1953, 456 pp., $4.95. 


The Best I Ever Ate. By June PLatr and Sopnie 
Kerr. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1953, 234 pp., $3.50. 


Antoinette Pope School Cookbook. By Avn- 
TOINETTE and Francois Pope. Revised and en- 
larged edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1953, 611 pp., $3.95. 

Fundamentals of Chemistry, By L. Jean Bocenrt. 


Seventh edition. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1953, 648 pp., $4.50. 


Study Abroad. International Handbook: Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, Educational Exchange. Vol- 
ume V, 1952-53. Paris, France: UNESCO and 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952, 436 
pp-, $2. 
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In “Democracy Begins in the Home,” persons 
devoted to the ideal of democracy will find descrip- 
tions of ways democratic living may be practiced in 
families without a loss of discipline. Author of the 
28-page booklet is Ernest Osborne, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. As Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 192, the book 
may be ordered from the Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Price 
25 cents. 


The “Minnesota Tests for Household Skills,” 
designed to help teachers and employers determine 
workers’ and pupils’ extent of knowledge and 
understanding of household skills in four different 
areas, are now available from Science Research 
Associates. Authors of the tests are faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Minnesota: Clara Brown 
Army, professor of home economics education; 
Dorothy T. Dyer, director of family life; and 
Margaret F. Proshek, instructor in home economics. 
They and others recognized the need for such tests 
when a Household Employment Committee was 
formed in Minneapolis and St. Paul to improve 
working conditions of employees. They felt the 
tests would help in providing competent workers to 
employers who were willing to comply with re- 
quirements set forth in standards governing wages, 
hours, and other conditions of work. They were 
assisted by a technical advisory committee and had 
financial support chiefly from the Grant Founda- 
tion, Inc., supplemented by grants from the 
YWCA’s in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Five tests are available—two in foods and one 
each in cleaning, laundering, and child care. The 
two foods tests were designed as equivalent forms 
so that they may be used in achievement studies 
and for studies of reliability. A package of 25 
copies of a single test is priced at $2.35. A manual 
which describes the tests, tells about their develop- 
ment, gives preliminary findings resulting from 
experimental use of the tests, tells how to use and 
score them, and includes a score record sheet may 
be ordered for 25 cents. The battery of tests (single 
copies of the tests in each category ) may be ordered 
for 75 cents from Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Heat requirements of dwellings of different 
sizes and the equipment for heating them by elec- 
tricity are described in a bulletin of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, “Electric House Heating.” It is written 


as an aid to both the consumer and the supplier 
of electricity and contains a list of sources of addi- 
tional information. The 14-page booklet, illustrated 
with charts and graphs, may be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


Sensitive teen-agers—both boys and _ girls—will 
find help in developing confidence in selecting 
clothing and home furnishings in a new Life Ad- 
justment Booklet, “Your Taste and Good Design.” 
The author, Thomas Folds, chairman of the art 
department of Northwestern University, uses his 
own drawings to explain why objects have good 
design when the design is re ‘lated to their purposes 
and how materials and manufacturing processes 
affect design. The booklet is concluded with a 
“judgment test” with which the reader may check 
his taste. The reader is encouraged to learn to rely 
on his own judgment through use of other sug- 
gested books and through practice in comparing 
objects. The 48-page booklet may be ordered from 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. Price 40 cents. 


The educational film catalogue for 1953-54 of 
Coronet Films, Inc., is now available. The 64-page 
free booklet contains descriptions of 487 films 
grouped by grade levels and subjects. Order from 
Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


“How to Make Fabrice Hats” may inspire the 
reader who likes to sew to develop a new hobby. 
It is a 64-page illustrated book by Marianne Town- 
send Zaylor, a o~anted on millinery. It is available 
in book or millinery supply stores or may be 
ordered from: Immerman & Sons, East 13th Street, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. Price $1.50. 


A 35-mm filmstrip has been prepared by the 
Institute of Visual Training for use in teen-age 
sewing classes. Featuring McCall patterns, it 
shows how best to fit the three figure-types of teen- 
agers and then uses a fashion show presentation 
in color to give tips on design selection and sewing. 
Its conclusion shows three students who obtained 
tangible rewards by their efforts in design and 
sewing. The filmstrip requires 15 minutes of show- 
ing time and is accompanied by script. Order by 
title, “Fashioned for Youth,” from Institute of 
Visual Training, 40 East 49th Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. Purchase price $4.50. 


“Clothes Moths and Carpet Beetles—How to 
Combat Them,” Home and Garden Bulletin No. 24, 
USDA, gives latest methods for protection of wool. 
Copies may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 
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Latest step 
in promoting the 
hearty breakfast habit 


This is a progress report on the project to which we've devoted Our newest is Kellogg's Sugar Frosted Flakes. To big, oven- 
all our efforts for almost fifty years, encouraging people to eat crisp flakes of corn (restored to whole grain value in thiamine, niacin 
a hearty breakfast. and iron) we've added a light sugar frosting. Just right for break- 
fast with only milk or cream added (and sweet enough to discour- 
age raids on the sugar bowl)... fine for snacks, right out of the 
box . .. especially appealing for either occasion to youngsters with 
sien ; finicky, hard-to-please tastes. The latest step in Kellogg's con- 
ing breakfast—in quick, convenient form. tinuing effort to win new converts for the good breakfast cause. 


It started with our development of the original com flakes. 
Good-tasting, quickly served and eaten without cooking, they 
quickly caught on with millions looking for an appetizing, nourish- 


Since then there has been a steady procession of other ready- 7 
to-eat cereals from Kellogg's flavor kitchens. Corn, wheat and FREE—to Home Economics Teachers: 


rice... flaked, shredded, puffed and popped...unsweetened and “Twenty-five Favorite Kellogg Recipes” for breads, confections, 
presweetened ... an ever-widening variety of ways to bring the desserts and main dishes, too. Send for your copy — see coupon 
good, health-giving grains to everybody's breakfast table. section, Pg. 446. 


of Battle Creek 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES © RICE KRISPIES © PEP © RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES ALL-BRAN SHREDDED WHEAT KRUMBLES CORN SOYA SUGAR CORN POPS SUGAR FROSTED FLAKES 


Come see us at the 


convention —at Battle Creek, too 


Visit Kellogg’s exhibit (Booth 304) at the Home Economics 
Convention at Kansas City in June. Get your sample of the new 
Sugar Frosted Flakes and register for your copy of Kellogg’s 
Memo-Calendar for the 1953-54 academic year. We'll be | 
happy to see you. 


Remember, too, you’re always welcome at the Home of 
Kellogg’s in Battle Creek. Guided tours of our plant are con- 
ducted from 9 to 4 every day except Sundays and holidays. If 
you’re in Michigan this summer, plan to stop at Kellogg’s. 
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GENERAL 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, 
president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, gave the keynote 
address of the All-Home-Economics 
Day Program at Drexel Institute of 
Technology on May 14. “Our Pro- 
fession—Home Economics” was_ her 
subject. 

Edna P. Amidon, chief of the 
Home Economics Education Branch 
of the Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, received the Outstanding 
Achievement Award of the University 
of Minnesota, her Alma Mater, on 
March 31. The presentation ceremony 
was held in connection with the dedi- 
cation of the new College of Educa- 
tion building on the Minneapolis 
campus during Schoolmen’s Week. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, chief of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was honored 
by the 100th General Assembly of 
Ohio, her native state, which passed 
a resolution commending her upon 
having received the Department's 
Distinguished Service Award for her 
23 years of service in the Department 
and wishing her continued service in 
the field of human nutrition. 

Dr. Suzanne Davison has been 
appointed head of the textile and 
clothing division of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home _ Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. A member of the staff since 
1948, she succeeds Mrs. Bess Morri- 
son, who died in January. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Beginning in October 1953, the 
University of London will offer a 
course of study leading to the new 
degree of B.Sc. Nutrition at Queen 
Elizabeth College (formerly King’s 
College of Household and Social 
Science). The College will continue 
to offer the course of study leading to 
a B.Sc. Household Science—a revised 
version of the present degree. 

Helen Bjorklund, assistant 4-H 
Club leader in the New Hampshire 


Extension Service, has gone to Port- 
au-Prince on a Technical Cooperation 
Administration assignment as a home 
economics specialist with the Point 4 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
mission in Haiti. 

Ilse H. Wolf of Oklahoma A & M 
College has been in Germany since 
February 20 on a 34% months’ assign- 
ment in the Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram of the U.S. Department of State. 
She has been working with various 
educational groups, and her head- 
quarters has been in Frankfurt in 
the state of Hesse. At the conclu- 
sion of this assignment she will visit 
several other European countries and 
become acquainted with their educa- 
tional programs. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


CALIFORNIA. “Family Life at Its 
Best Here in the West” was the theme 
for the fourth biennial convention of 
the California Home Economics 
Association held March 28, 29, and 
30 at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

Six two-hour interest groups were 
scheduled concurrently. Themes were: 
“Leaders and Leadership in Home 
Economics,” “Better Homes Through 
Better Educational Opportunities,” 
“Group Feeding and Family Living at 
Its Best Here in the West,” “Recipe 
Workshop,” “More Leisure—A Divi- 
dend of Better Home Management,” 
and “Newer Knowledge for Influenc- 
ing Learning for Family Health.” 

Two dinner meetings provided op- 
portunity for programs on housing and 
international understanding. Palm 
Sunday afternoon a panel was sched- 
uled on “Toward Successful Family 
Life Today” under the leadership of 
Hazel Kraemer of Mills College. 

A question and answer panel on 
“Today’s Truth about Food and Your 
Health” attracted a capacity audience. 
The final session moved to the St. 
Francis Hotel, where Beth Peterson of 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
and Mrs. Julia Kiene of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation spoke on “The 
Wonder Fabrics Can Work Wonders 
for You.” A fashion show of wonder 
fabrics followed. 
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COLORADO. A group representing 
home economics teachers, home dem- 
onstration agents, homemaking, and 
other home economics areas met re- 
cently to make plans for organizing 
a Northeast Colorado unit of the 
Colorado Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

New home demonstration agents 
in Colorado are Esther Eicher, Mari- 
lyn Hall, Beverly Flansburg, Lois 
Johnson, Alta Mae Anderson, and 
Gersilda Guthrie. 

Mrs. Ruth Englund Jones, for- 
merly of the Denver University School 
of Nursing, has joined the home eco- 
nomics staff at the University of 
Colorado. 

Mrs. Dorothy Udall, formerly 4-H 
Club specialist in home furnishings at 
Cornell University, is now home eco- 
nomics editor in the information office 
at Colorado A & M College. 

CONNECTICUT. “Trends in 
Homemaking Education” with spe- 
cial emphasis on family centeredness 
was the theme of a staff conference 
of the Hartford home economics 
teachers. Laura Drummond of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
worked throughout the day with the 
entire staff, studying current problems, 
visiting schools, leading discussion 
groups, and sharing resource material 
assembled during her recent tour of 
the United States. 

“Keeping Up with the Times” 
has been selected as the program 
theme of the June conference in New 
Haven for the local instructors of 
homemaking education for adults in 
Connecticut. Demonstrations will in- 
clude “New Fabrics for Home 
Decorating,” the “Use and Care of 
the Science Fabrics,” and exhibits of 
tools and equipment for homemakers 
and teaching aids. Mrs. Arlene P. 
Tilton of the University of Rhode 
Island is scheduled to discuss tech- 
niques of instruction to use with adult 
classes. 

Connecticut College students 
majoring in home economics and child 
development presented three papers 
and two demonstrations at the Con- 
necticut Valley Student Scientific Con- 
ference held at Smith College April 11. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. “The 
International Situation and Civil De- 
fense” was the subject discussed by 
Milton C. Towner of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration at the March 
joint meeting of the D. C. Home 
Economies Association and the D.C. 
Dietetic Association. 
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“Laws for Women” was the theme 
of a talk by Joan Murphy, a member 
of the Women’s Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia, at the Febru- 
ary meeting of the D. C. Home- 
making Group. In March, as guests 
of the home economics department of 
the University of Maryland, the group 
was brought up to date on recent 
advances in nutrition by Pela Brauch- 
er, associate professor of foods and 
nutrition. 

The University was likewise the 
setting for the March meeting of the 
D. C. Home Economists in Business. 
After the group toured the home eco- 
nomics building, Mr. and Mrs. William 
J]. Mahoney delved for them into the 
mysteries of ceramics and enamel 
work, for which they have perfected 
a technique distinctively their own. 
Mr. Mahoney is in charge of the craft 
program in the department of prac- 
tical art at the University. 

Eleven scholarships to assist high 
school seniors in the area of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia obtain further train- 
ing in home economics were awarded 
this spring through the D.C. HEIB 
group. 

FLORIDA. “Home Economics in 
the Making” was the theme of the 
spring meeting of the Central District 
of the Florida Home Economics 
Association in Gainesville. 

At the fall meeting of the Capital 
City District of the Association in 
Tallahassee, which honored students 
from other countries, students from 
Holland, Peru, and China were guest 
speakers at a covered-dish luncheon 
for which members prepared dishes 
from recipes in The World's Favorite 
Recipes. For the spring meeting—a 
hobby flower show—each member 
brought her favorite arrangement in 
an unusual container. 

Susan M. Burson has been a visit- 
ing professor in home economics edu- 
cation at Florida State University 
during the past academic year. A 
former staff member of the U. S. 
Office of Education, she was em- 
ployed for four years by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the Department 
of State as a home economics con- 
sultant in Germany, where she 
worked with leaders in education, 
agriculture, women’s affairs, and youth 
activities. 

Dr. Catherine A. Rockwood, 
chairman of the department of home 
economics at Skidmore College from 
1947 to 1950 and the AHEA’s 


1950-51 Omicron Nu fellow, has 
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joined the staff of the University of 
Florida at Gainesville as head of the 
department of family life. 
GEORGIA. Caroline Wingo, for- 
merly of Murray State College in 
Kentucky, joined the staff of Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro, in 
September as head of the home eco- 
nomics department. This year the 
department has been enlarged to fill 
the requirements for a_ vocational 
teacher training department, and a 
new nursery school is being built. 
IDAHO. The main projects of the 
Idaho Home Economics Associa- 
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tion last year and this have been the 
planning and preparation of a hand- 
book for the use of officers and com- 
mittee chairmen and the preparation 
of a directory of all graduate home 
economists in the state, whether active 
professionally or not. 

One-day district meetings of the 
Association were held in April as 
follows: 

The Northern District met in the 
new Home Economics Building of the 
University of Idaho with Evelyn 
Blanchard of the U. S. Extension 
Service as the speaker. 
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The Southwestern District met in 
Boise with Beth Peterson of E.I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company as 
guest speaker. 

The Southeastern District held its 
meeting in Pocatello with Probate 
Judge Darwin Brown explaining the 
diary accounting system he is using 
with boys and girls brought before 
him for law violations and also how 
the parents’ responsibilities in the 
matters are considered and handled 
by his court. Other features of the 
program were a round-table discus- 
sion of the Equal Rights Amendment 
with Eli Oholer, librarian of Idaho 
State College, as moderator and a talk 
and demonstration on ceramics by 
Delilah Manire of Idaho State College. 

Mary Zaehringer of Philadelphia, 
after completion of work on her doc- 
torate at Cornell University, will join 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
staff at the University of Idaho on 
July 15 as home economist in the 
department of home economics re- 
search. She will succeed Ella Woods, 
retired. 

Mrs. Helen Hunter Cunningham 
joined the home economics staff at the 
University of Idaho in February as 
teacher trainer. 

ILLINOIS. The five homemakers 
groups of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association have been active 
in counseling high school students on 
the value of home economics training 
for their ultimate career—homemak- 
ing. 
“The Job of the Public Health Nu- 
tritionist” was discussed at the March 
meeting of the Chicago Nutrition 
Forum, affiliated with the Associa- 
tion’s section on social welfare and 
public health. Serving on the panel 
were: Mary Reeves of the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Leone Paz- 
ourek, Illinois Department of Health; 
Lillian Nash, Cook County Depart- 
ment of Health; Pearl Camstra, Chi- 
cago Department of Health; and 
Gladys Collisi, Infant Welfare Society. 

A film on “Home Economics at 
Western Illinois State College” is 
being produced for publicity purposes 
by the departments of home eco- 
nomics and public relations. 

Educational television programs 
are on the increase in Illinois, and 
stations are on the lookout for poten- 
tial performers among groups already 
trained and, on the job, helping the 
homemaker with her problems. A 
one-day workshop for leaders in the 
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coverage areas of the TV stations in 
Rock Island, Illinois, and Davenport, 
Iowa, was co-sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Iowa State 
College. 

A summer's program in grad- 
uate work leading toward either the 
Master of Science degree or the 
Master of Science in Education will be 
offered by the home economics de- 
partment of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. Courses will include Current 
Trends in Home Economics, Materials 
and Methods for Adult Programs in 
Home Economics, Advanced Home 
Management, Child Development in 
Home and School, and Research. 

Mary Mather of Hood College will 
join the home economics education 
staff at the University of Illinois in 
September. 

Letitia Walsh of the University of 
Illinois served as consultant to the 
Indianapolis home economics teachers 
who are developing a curriculum for 
family life. 

Virginia Van Nostrand, recently 
of General Mills, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of branch home 
economists for Admiral Corporation, 
Chicago. 

INDIANA. Some 250 high school 
juniors and seniors visited the Ball 
State Teachers College campus on 
Home Economics High School Day in 
March. Some of the students for the 
first time realized the opportunities 
in home economics and indicated an 
interest in going to college and taking 
work in this field. 

KANSAS. Summer workshops in 
Kansas will include 14 two-day ones 
in various cities in the state for school 
lunch personnel, the first to begin on 
June 9 and the last in August. W. W. 
Wright, director of school lunch in 
the State Department of Education, 
and Ruby Scholz, assistant director, 
plan these workshops. 

LOUISIANA. The spring meeting 
of the Louisiana Home Economics 
Association, held at the State Univer- 
sity on April 10 and 11, was the first 
time that the state meeting has been 
held separately from the general state 
educational meeting. 

A workshop meeting of nursing 
home operators was sponsored by 
the home economics department of 
Louisiana State University on the 
campus from April 12 to 14. Assist- 
ance was given in dietetics, manage- 
ment, purchasing, and public rela- 
tions. Co-operation was given by the 
State Public Welfare Department, 
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Extension Service, and hospital dieti- 
tians. 

The State University Laboratory 
School, designed for training public 
school teachers, moved to a new 
building on March 15. The home 
economics rooms are both functional 
and beautiful. 

“Source Materials in Home and 
Family Life Education for Adult 
Homemakers” is the title of a bulletin 
which has been made available to all 
home economics teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. 

For the Family Life Institute 
sponsored by the Louisiana Council of 
Family Relations and Northwestern 
State College and held at the College 
on March 22, Henry A. Bowman of 
Stephens College was the featured 
speaker. 

The Golden Anniversary of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers was held in New Orleans on 
February 9 and 10. A commemorative 
booklet entitled “The South on the 
March,” edited by Marjorie B. Arbour 
of the Extension Service, was issued. 

Martha Trulson of the Harvard 
School of Public Health will serve as 
consultant for the meeting of the nu- 
trition education section of the Louis- 
iana Vocational Education Association 
on June 23, 24, and 25 at Louisiana 
State University. 

Mrs. Ruth F. Heagy, former home 
economist for Walker Brothers in New 
Orleans, has been appointed a home 
demonstration agent. 

MAINE. Florence L. Jenkins re- 
tired in January after 27 years as di- 
rector of home economics education 
for the Maine Department of Educa- 
tion. Her successor is Mrs. Louise 
Ford Fettinger, a state itinerant 
teacher trainer in home economics 
since 1946, who previously taught at 
Kearney, New Jersey, and Saco, 
Maine. 

MASSACHUSETTS. At 
the Worcester County Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s open meeting 
at the Worcester Trade High School 
for Girls, Gretchen McMullen of Bos- 
ton, legislative chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Economics Association, 
discussed legislation affecting the 
home and the responsibility of home- 
makers and home economists for it. 

Under the leadership of Mary W. 
Cauley, each of the 75 Boston home 
economics teachers has been co- 
operating with the Massachusetts 
Civil Defense by volunteering to 
teach a short course in mass feeding. 
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Members of the Home and School 
Association in Boston have taken ad- 
vantage of this instruction and have 
paid for the cost of food used. 

An Open House for men only is 
conducted annually by the Robert 
Gould Shaw branch of the Home and 
School Association in West Roxbury 
(Boston). The men show keen in- 
terest in the home economics work 
and ask many pertinent questions. 

Winifred I. Eastwood, home dem- 
onstration agent in Dutchess County, 
New York, since 1949, was appointed 
state leader of home demonstration 
agents in Massachusetts on January 2. 

Virginia Davis of Northampton, 
recently associated with large depart- 
ment stores in Schenectady and New 
York City as buyer and clothing de- 
partment supervisor, was appointed 
clothing specialist in the Extension 
Service effective September 2, 1952. 
She succeeds Mrs. Esther Cooley 
Page, who occupied the position for 
many years before resigning in April 
1951. 

Diana Abbott, Eleanor Gawne, 
and Isabel Patterson of the Sim- 
mons College faculty visited 40 high 
schools in eastern Massachusetts this 
spring to discuss vocational oppor- 
tunities in home economics. This is 
the first time that home economics 
has been represented in the annual 
guidance program sponsored by 
Northeastern University. 

MICHIGAN. “Home Economics— 
Let’s Take a 1953 Look” was the 
theme of the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Battle Creek on May | and 2. 

Speakers included Mrs. Pauline 
Knapp of Merrill-Palmer School, who 
discussed “Home Economists’ Respon- 
sibility for Home and Family Life in 
1953”; Wynand Wichers of Western 
Michigan College of Education, 
“World Affairs Today and Their Ef- 
fect on the Family”; Frances Urban, 
AHEA, “You Are the AHEA”; and 
Mrs. Bernice Moore of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, “Im- 
pact of Cultural Changes on the Fam- 
ily.” At the International Dinner, 
Hazel Hatcher of the Pennsylvania 
State College, chairman of AHEA’s 
international committee, spoke on 
“Home Economists World Minded” 
and Evelyn Zwemer of Michigan 
State College on “High Lights in 
Holland.” 

Discussion of the proposed changes 
in organization of the AHEA was a 
part of each department meeting. 
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Eleanor Densmore, who had 
begun her second year of work at 
the University of the Ryukyus in Okin- 
awa, returned to the United States 
in January for eye surgery. She is 
recovering satisfactorily but will be 
unable to return to Okinawa. 

MISSOURI. Speakers at the spring 
meeting of the Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Jefferson City 
on March 20 and 21 were Dean 
Paulena Nickell of Lindenwood Col- 
lege, St. Charles, Missouri, who dis- 
cussed “Management's Contribution to 
Home Living, 1953 Style”; and Mrs. 
Myrna Johnston of Better Homes and 
Gardens; Joseph H. Holland, general 
counsel for the Peveley Dairy Com- 
pany of St. Louis; Salle Bradt of 
Woolf Bros. in Kansas City, Missouri; 
and Gertrude Kable of the St. Louis 
Independent Packing Company. 

Two workshops in home eco- 
nomics education emphasizing cur- 
riculum work in human relationships 
are scheduled at the University of 
Missouri from June 8 to June 19 and 
June 29 to July 10. June Cozine will 
serve as consultant. 

A new course in demonstration 
techniques will be offered this sum- 
mer by the home economics depart- 
ment at the University of Missouri. 
Techniques used in radio, television, 
adult education, and special areas of 
home economics will be taught by 
the local staff and by visiting special- 
ists. 

MONTANA. “Getting Along with 
Others” will be the theme of Mon- 
tana’s third annual Family Life Edu- 
cation Conference to be held at 
Montana State College from June 22 
to 27. The leader of the conference 
will be Helen Shacter, Chicago psy- 
chologist. Dean Katharine Roy will be 
a member of the conference staff. 

Twenty-six Montana home demon- 
stration agents took part in an equip- 
ment training school at Montana 
State College the second week of 
January. Helping the state extension 
staff present the material were Rural 
Electrification Administration home 
economists, utility company home 
service advisers, and local retailers and 
power company representatives. The 
school was planned by Mae Farris, 
extension home management special- 
ist. 

Mrs. Minnie K. Oed, parent edu- 
cation co-ordinator in the department 
of marriage and family relations at the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, 
Michigan, visited Montana State Col- 
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lege in March. She is one of several 
staff members from Merrill-Palmer 
who have been visiting colleges and 
universities having co-operative rela- 
tions with the School in an effort to 
determine policies or changes which 
might be mutually beneficial. 

NEW YORK. “Spotlight § on 
Careers” was the title of a 15-minute 
interview show produced early in 
March on Station WNBF-TV, Bing- 
hamton, by Broome County home 
economists to interest parents and 
students in home economics as a 
career. Careers which might be fol- 
lowed with a home economics back- 
ground were discussed. Sara Bur- 
bank, staff home economist for Station 
WNBF, was moderator, and panel 
members included a home economics 
teacher, Home Bureau director, 4-H 
Club worker, Dairy Council nutri- 
tionist, hospital dietitian, school lunch 
manager, home service director, an 
industrial dietitian, and radio and TV 
staff home economists. 

A Community Nutrition Institute 
to be held from June 14 to 27 at Syra- 
cuse University will be sponsored for 
the seventh consecutive year by the 
College of Home Economics of the 
University and the Nutrition Bureau 
of the New York State Department of 
Health. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Program high 
lights of the convention of the 
North Dakota Home Economics As- 
sociation held at the University of 
North Dakota on April 17 and 18 
included talks on “Are Family Values 
Enduring?” by Mrs. Pauline Knapp of 
the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan; “A Home for Home Econ- 
omists,” Gertrude Drinker of the 
Farmers Home Administration and 
chairman of the AHEA’s Permanent 
Headquarters Fund committee; and 
“Isotopes in Nutrition,” W. E. Cor- 
natzer of the University of North 
Dakota. “Recruitment for Home Eco- 
nomics” was discussed by a panel of 
home economics students from the 
University. Eunice Kelly of North 
Dakota Agricultural College reported 
on “Research in Freezing North 
Dakota Fruits and Vegetables.” 

Aagot Raaen, a pioneer teacher in 
North Dakota and author of Measure 
of My Days, was the luncheon 
speaker. 

“Curriculum Development” was 
the focus of the district spring con- 
ferences for homemaking teachers 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Vocational Home Economics. Each of 
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the four districts started writing units 
in the areas of Home Economics III, 
Junior High Homemaking, Boys 
Homemaking, and Family Living for 
Older Boys and Girls. Work will be 
continued on these units during the 
summer. 

At each of the conferences, in co- 
operation with the local dramatics 
departments, the plays “Scattered 
Showers,” “High Pressure Area,” and 
“Fresh Variable Winds” were pre- 
sented and discussed. 

The teachers contributed to the 
AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 
Fund at the “Silver Coffee” hour held 
during the conferences. 

OHIO. Cincinnati-Dayton Home 
Economists in Business are en- 
deavoring to help keep teachers and 
home demonstration agents in their 
vicinity informed on new equipment. 
After a survey had indicated that the 
teachers and home agents were par- 
ticularly interested in discussing 
freezers, automatic washers, ironers, 
and ranges, the March meeting was 
planned around consumer buying of 
the first three products and samples 
of various appliances were on display. 
The April meeting was a demonstra- 
tion of kitchen appliances conducted 
as a cooking school. 

Mrs. May A. Blanchard, associate 
professor of home economics at the 
University of Toledo and head of that 
department from 1940 to 1952, died 
on February 19 in St. Vincent's Hos- 
pital, Toledo. Friends and associates 
are working to establish home eco- 
nomics scholarships in her memory. 
Before coming to Toledo she taught 
in grade schools in Belleville and 
Columbus, in high schools at Nor- 
walk, East Palestine, Gahanna, and 
Groveport, and in 1925 was acting 
head of the home economics depart- 
ment at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
She was an assistant at Ohio State 
University for two years and taught 
four summer sessions in Wittenberg 
College. 

Martha Davis, recently with the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, was appointed home 
editor of The Ohio Farmer on April 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia 
Home Economists in Business held 
their annual Field Day on March 6 
to enable home economics college 
students to meet and talk with home 
economists in the business world and 
obtain information on career possi- 
bilities. 
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The teacher education groups 
of Delaware, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania met in Harrisburg on March 
13 and 14. A committee composed 
of Mrs. Elizabeth B. Morales, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania (chairman), Mrs. Helen Hazen 
of the New Jersey College for Women, 


and Emily King, supervisor of home 


economics in 
pointed 


Delaware, 
the 


was ap- 


to organize tri-state 


gre up. 


“Family Life and Its Impact 
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upon the Classroom” was the theme of 
an alumnae conference at Temple 
University on March 6. 

Temple University has announced 
a program whereby home economics 
majors will be permitted to elect 
courses in journalism in order to fit 
them to meet the increasing demands 
for home economists on the staffs of 
magazines, newspapers, and tele- 
vision stations and networks. 

A program in Community Nutri- 
tion, leading to the degree of Master 
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of Education, is now offered by the 
department of home economics at 
Temple University to prepare college 
graduates for positions in departments 
of public health or social service in 
which a thorough knowledge of the 
nutritional problems of families and 
communities is required. 

TEXAS. Mabel McBain, director 
of home economics education in the 
Houston public schools, and 1938-40 
chairman of AHEA’s elementary and 
secondary schools department, was 
named “home economist of the year” 
in the Houston area and honored dur- 
ing the celebration of Home Eco- 
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nomics Career Week in the 
March 23 to 28. 

VIRGINIA. “Homemaking — A 
Noteworthy Profession” was the theme 
of the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Home Economies Association from 
March 19 to 21 at the Roanoke Hotel 
in Roanoke. Speakers and their topics 
included: Iris Davenport of Farm and 
Ranch—Southern Agriculturist, whose 
subject was “What Is Your Candle 
Power?”; Sylvanus Duvall of George 
Williams College, “The Crucial Role 
of the Home Economist in Strength- 
ening Family Life”; Mildred Horton, 
executive secretary of the American 


area, 
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Home Economics Association, “A Bet- 
ter Beginning”; and Mena Hogan, U. S. 
Extension Service, “Looking at Home- 
making in Other Countries.” Mrs. 
Dewitt Bowman, a homemaker and 
career woman, and her husband and 
four children reviewed their plan of 
home life in their discussion of “The 
Family Council.” 

WISCONSIN. Speakers at the 
spring meeting of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association at 
Green Lake on April 24 and 25 in- 
cluded: Cleo Fitzsimmons of Purdue 
University, who spoke on “From Your 
Time”; Frances Urban, AHEA field 
secretary, whose topics were “A Visit 
to Our Home for Home Economics” 
and “From Our National Head- 
quarters”; Olive Berry of the Sim- 
plicity Pattern Company, who pre- 
sented a style show, “Fashions for 
Spring”; and Olive R. Goldman, as- 
sistant director for women’s affairs 
and volunteer manpower, who dis- 
cussed “Our Economy and Com- 
munist Aggression.” 

Furnishing and moving into a 
newly acquired home management 
house was one of the projects at Cen- 
tral State College this year. The 
entire moving process was utilized 
as a learning experience for students 
in home management, including meals 
for moving day and the final placing 
of the furniture. 

One new full-time and three part- 
time staff members have joined the 
home economics staff at Mount Mary 
College. Sister Mary Ursula, SSND, 
is teaching home nursing; Kathleen 
Carpenter, an alumna, is the new 
instructor in the clothing department; 
and Mrs. Mary Roche, an Iowa State 
College child development major, and 
Mrs. Alice Palmersheim, dietitian 
from Wood Veterans Hospital, are 
assisting in the foods department. 

WYOMING. A_ workshop for 
home demonstration agents was 
held at the University of Wyoming 
during the week of March 23. The 
agents and the Extension Service nu- 
tritionist worked together on trends 
in nutrition, evaluation of nutrition 
information, and standards for bread 
and frozen and canned food. The 
Extension Service economist gave help 
on food marketing, and Bernadette 
Costello of the University staff as- 
sisted the agents in an analysis of per- 
sonal food habits. The state leader of 
home demonstration agents and the 
associate 4-H Club leader assisted 
with methods of program planning. 
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New ELECTRIC OVENETTE 
with temperature control 


Bakes and roasts just like a regular range oven—also can be used 
for holding foods at serving temperatures. A variable thermostat 
controls the temperature. Using very little space, yet complete 
with accessory pans, the Ovenette is suitable for the home kitchen, 
the lake cottage and the mountain cabin. 

(See the Ovenette at our booth—and register for a daily drawing 
on it.) 


WEST BEND 


west BENDe 


ZELLA HALE WEYANT 
Director, Kerr Research and 
Educational Department. 
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WE’LL SEE YOU AT KANSAS CITY 


You are cordially invited to visit our booth (No. 602) at your 
American Home Economics Association Meeting this month. 
Over the years, we have appreciated the privilege of being with 


_ you at the Annual Meetings—of absorbing the ideas, viewpoints 


and ideals of your erpee and keeping you up-to-date with our 
nutritional research and recipe developments. 


Let us give you a preview of our new 1953 Home fas =) 
Economics Teachers’ Kit—a comprehensive showing 
of colorful whipped desserts, for teachers and pupils. 

If you do not plan to attend the Annual Meeting | 
and would like to receive the new Gel-Cookery 
Teachers’ Kit before our regular mailing early in Sep- 
tember, just drop us a line. 

We hope to see you at Kansas City 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 
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BAKING SODA 


TEACHING AIDS 
Available Now 


For use in 
Summer and 
September 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Use Coupon Section, this issue, to order your 

r and September supply of the educa- 
tional folders described on this page. 


Home Economics Department 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND ‘AND cow BRAND BAKING SODA 


Booth No. 204 


Won't you please consider this as 
Very gerdial invitation to you 
to vi a Arm & Hammer Brand 


Brand Baking Soda 
i at the American Home 


SP Economics Association Conven- 
tion in Kansas City? For we really 
do need to know each other, and 
a bit of a friendly chat will enable 
us to do just that! 

So we'll be there—and we hope 
you will, too! 


Yes, to all of you who have summer classes, and to all of you who 
will want to make plans for your early September classes, may we 
suggest that you place your order NOW for your copies of our 
four brand-new 4-page Student and Consumer Folders—Quick Loaf 
Breads, Soda-Made Desserts, Top Candy Favorites and Praise- 
Winning Cookies. 


Each of these folders contains a wide variety of stimulating, tempt- 
ing, recipe ideas. And all are practical, new and different. In fact, 
each recipe has been carefully chosen as one which would add a 
new interest to your Foods classes. 


TIPS TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are both pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda. Both are of uniform fineness and quality. And both arg 
untouched by human hands during the complete process of manufacturg 
Both make their own inimitable contribution to the foods of today as 
modern, outstanding leavening agent. Both offer their own unique contri 
tion in cleaning and sweetening household articles of various types. Ail 
both are an invaluable aid in good grooming. é 


‘Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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EXHIBITORS 


44th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Municipal Auditorium 


Booth No. 

ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

North Chicago, Illinois 513A 
ADMIRAL CORPORATION 

Chicago, Illinois 
ADOLPH’S FOOD PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles, California 1312 
ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY 

New York, New York 900 
AMERICAN BEMBERG 

New York, New York 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

New York, New York 453 
AMERICAN CORN MIL LERS’ FEDERATION 

Chicago, Illinois 1363 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

Sandusky, Ohio 762 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 

Chicago, Illinois 1260 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 

Chicago, Illinois 825 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

New York. New York 556, 557, 558 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 

Washington, D. C. 1401, 1402 
AMERICAN HOME LAUNDRY 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Chicago, Illinois 1017 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 

Chicago, Illinois 302 
AMERICAN KITCHENS DIVISION— 
AVCO MANUFACTURING CORP. 

Connersville, Indiana 503 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 

New York. New York 1313 
AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

Washington, D. C. 1042 
AMERICAN VISC OSE CORPORATION 

Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 
ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Columbus, Indiana 1359, 1360 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS EXHIBITS 

New York, New York 1353 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, ING 

Muncie, Indiana 
BAVINCO MANUFACTURING CORPOR ATION 

Buffalo, New York 319 
BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES—DIV. AVCO 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

South Bend. Indiana 350, 351, 352, 353 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 

Peoria, Illinois 765 
BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 

Evansville, Illinois 1368 
THE BEST 

New York. New Yor 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 

Des Moines, Iowa 
BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 

New York, New York 
THE BORDEN 

New York, New Y 
BRISTOL-MYE RS PRODU CTS DIVISION 

New York. New York 
BUREAU OF HUMAN NUTRITION AND 
HOME ECONOMICS, U.S. D. A. 

Washington, D. C. 1101 


256, 257, 258 


413, 414 


1009, 1010 


309, 310 


June 23-26, 1953 - 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Booth No. 
BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
CALGON, INC. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CALORIC STOVE CORPORATION 
Topton, Pennsylvania 
CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
CARNATION COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 406, 
CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERIC 
New York, New York 115, 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 
CHAMBERS CORPORATION 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
New York, New York 
THE J. R. CLARK CO. 
Spring Park, Minnesota 
CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
New York, New York 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET ‘OMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Corning, New York 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
New York, New York 
G. N. COUGHLAN COMPANY 
West Orange, New Jersey 
CRIBBEN AND SEXTON COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
CROSLEY DIVISION—AVCO 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CROWN CORK SPECIALTY CORPORATION 
St. Louis. Missouri 1023 
CURTIS COMPANIES INCORPORATED 
Clinton, Iowa 
DEEPFREEZE APPLIANCE DIVISION— 
MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
North Chicago, Illinois 1306, 
DETERGENTS, INC. 
Columbus, Ohio 
DIXIE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Cleveland, Tennessee 
DOLE SALES COMPANY 
San Francisco, California 
DORMEYER CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 317, 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
JOHN DRITZ & SONS 
New York. New York 
DULANE, INC. 
River Grove. Illinois 104, 
E. I. pvPONT pe NEMOURS CO. 
Wilmington. Delaware 
EASY W re MACHINE CORPORATION 
Syracuse, New York 813, 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
Lakeland, Florida 


858, 859, 


(Continued on next page) 
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Booth No. 
FOLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
FREE SEWING MACHINE CoO. 

Beverly Hills, California 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, G. M. C. 

Dayton, Ohio 
R. E. FUNSTEN CoO. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Louisville, Kentucky 1033 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

New York, New York 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION, E 
RICE 

New York, New York 1400 
GENERAL MILLS, INC. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 562, 563, 564, 
GENERAL MILLS, INC—EDUCATION 
SECTION 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
GENEVA MODERN KITCHENS, INC. 

Geneva, Illinois 
GERBER’S BABY FOODS 

Freemont, Michigan 
GERITY-MICHIGAN CORPORATION 

Toledo, Ohio 
GILLUM BOOK AND UNIFORM CoO. 

Kansas City, Missouri 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A. 

New York, New York 
GOLD SEAL COMPANY 

Bismarck, North Dakota 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 

Providence. Rhode Island 
HAMILTON BEACH COMPANY —DIVISION 
OF SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Racine, Wisconsin 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Two Rivers. Wisconsin 
HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 

Chicago. Illinois 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

Boston, Massachusetts 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
HEMINWAY AND BARTLETT 

New York, New York 
THE HENKEL-CLAUSS CO. 

Freemont, Ohio 
G. F. HEUBLEIN AND BRO., INC. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
THE HOBART MANUFACTURING 
COMPAN Y—KITCHEN-AID DIVISION 

Troy, Ohio 
THE HOOVER COMPANY 

North Canton, Ohio 
HOTPOINT CO. 

Chicago, Illinois 357, 358, 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPOR ATION 

Chicago, Illinois 
ILLINOIS HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 

Illinois High School Career Project 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 

New York, New York 
INT'L CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. 

Chicago, Illinois 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 1370, 1371, 1372 
IRONRITE INC. 

Mount Clemens, Michigan ..106, 107 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 

Chicago, Illinois 
JOHNSON’S WAX 

Racine, Wisconsin 
“JUNKET” BRAND FOODS 

Little Falls, New York : 

KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 304 


565, 566 


June 1953 


Booth No. 
KELVINATOR DIVISION, NASH 
KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 562, 563, 564, 565, 566 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 1316 
KITCHEN ART FOODS, INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 
THE KITCHEN MAID CORPORATION 
Andrews, Indiana 608, 609, 
KNOX GELATIN COMPANY 
Johnstown, New York 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York, New York 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York, New York 1262, 
LEWYT CORPORATION 
was New York 400, 401, 402, 403, 
J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON COMPANY 
aukee, Wisconsin 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
LP-GAS INFORMATION SERVICE 
Chicago. Illinois 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
Aurora, Illinois 656, 657, 
M & R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
Columbus, Ohio 
MAGIC CHEF, INC. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MAINE SARDINE INDUSTRY 
Augusta, Maine 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY 
Newton, Iowa 208, 209, 210 
McCALL’S PATTERNS (MeCall’s School Service) 
New York, New York 212 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
New York, New York 
MENTAL HEALTH MATERIALS CENTER 
New York, New York 113 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New York, New York 1311 
MIRRO ALUMINUM COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 614 
MISSOURI HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 1403 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC. 
New York, New York 753, 754 
MONROE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Quincy, Illinois 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Nappanee, Indiana 652, 653, 654; 
NATIONAL ADEQUATE WIRING BUREAU 
New York, New York 667, 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
New York, New York 
NATIONAL CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION 
Hanson, Massachusetts 706, 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Chicago, Illinois 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CORP. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
New York, New York 1 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
Chicago, Illinois 
NATIONAL PRESTO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 816, 817, 
NECCHI SEWING MACHINE SALES CORP. 
New York, New York 
NESCO, INC. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
THE NESTLE COoO., INC. 
White Plains, New York 


(Continued on next page) 
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Booth No. 


NEW FREEDOM GAS BUREAU, AMERICAN 
GAS ASSOCIATION 
New York, New York 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Beverly Hills. California 


1008 
OAKVILLE COMPANY DIVISION, SCOVILL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Oakville, Connecticut 

JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 

OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLASS CORP. 
Toledo, Ohio 

PEPPERIDGE FARM, INC. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 

PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

PET MILK COMPANY 
St. Louis. Missouri 

CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Brooklyn, New York 

PHILCO CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
New York, New York 

PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE, INC. 
New York, New York 

PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

THE PROCTER AND GAMBLE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

WILLIAM PRYM, INC. 
Dayville, Connecticut 

PUREX CORPORATION, LTD. 
South Gate, California 

RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 

RCA ESTATE APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
Hamilton, Ohio 

THE RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
New York, New York 

RIVAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 

GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rockford, Illinois 

ROYAL VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY” 
Cleveland, Ohio 

RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

SANNA DAIRIES, INC. 
Madison, Wisconsin 

ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING CO. 
St. Charles, Illinois 

W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
Philadelp’aa, Pennsylvania 

SERVEL, INC. 
Evansville, Indiana 

SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 
New York, New York 

E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Muskegon, Michigan 

SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO., INC. 
New York, New York 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
New York, New York 

SPOOL COTTON CO. 
New York, New York 157, 

STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
New York, New York 

SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
New York, New York 

SUNBEAM CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 

C. A. SWANSON & SONS 
Omaha, Nebraska 

SWIFT AND COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Booth No. 
TAILORED GLOVES, INC. 
Gloversville, New York 104-A 
TALON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
New York, New York 312, 313 
TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY 
Mansfield, Ohio 
TEXTILE BAG MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
Evanston, Illinois 
THOR CORPORATION 
Chicago, Illinois 
THE TOIDEY COMPANY 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
TOLEDO DESK AND FIXTURE CORP. 
Toledo, Ohio 662, 663. 
TONI COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
DAVID TRAUM COMPANY, INC. 
New York, New York 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New York, New York 
U. S. AIR FORCE MEDICAL SERVICE, 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
Washington, D. C. 1016 
U. S. ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE, WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
Washington, D. C. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
POULTRY BR: = H, P. & M. ADMIN. 
W: D.C 
U. FISH AND Ww ILDLIFE SERVICE 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
New York, New York 1011, 1012, 1013, 1014 
VACUUM CLEANER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
VERNON KILNS OF CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 
VISCHER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
VITA CRAFT CORPORATION 
Kansas City, Missouri 
WEAR-EVER, WESTMORLAND STERLING 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania 756, 757, 
A. C. WEBER AND CO., INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 
QUALITY FABRICS 
Louis, Missouri 
W ESSON OIL AND SNOWDRIFT SALES 
Chicago, Illinois 
WEST BEND ALUMINUM CoO. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 
WESTERN STOVE COMPANY 
Culver City, California 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Chicago, Illinois 
WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 
St. Joseph, Michigan 465 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORPOR: we 
Cleveland, Ohio 
JOHN WILEY AND SONS, INC. 
New York, New York 
WILSON AND COMPANY, INC. 
Chicago, Illinois 
WOOD-METAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
New York, New York 
THE WOOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
Wooster, Ohio 
WM. E. WRIGHT AND SONS CO. 
West Warren, Massachusetts 
YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS 


Warren, Ohio 


550, 551, 552, 553, 
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— FROM OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


1. PUREX CORPORATION, LTD. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE of the 
amazing new PUREX DRY BLEACH, 
which is the first real liquid-bleach-in- 
dry-form. A new handy way to de- 
odorize and disinfect kitchen and 
bathroom porcelains, as well as for 
laundering cottons and linens. Also 
FREE BOOKLETS—as many as you 
need for your students 


2. WESTERN BEET SUGAR 
PRODUCERS 


Free instruction and recipe material. 
Indicate if you want one copy of each 
or specify desired items A name. 
“Let's Talk About Sugar,” “Answers 
by the Canning Doctor,” “Well Pre- 
served,” “The Way of All Cookies,” 
“Candy—And_ How,” “Fashions in 
Frostings” and “Sweet and Special.” 


3. KELLOGG COMPANY 


Ready-to-eat cereals add variety, 
nourishment, and appetite appeal to 
breads, pastries, confections, desserts, 
salads, and main dishes, too. “Twenty- 
five Favorite Kellogg Recipes’"—each 
one developed, tested, approved 
in Kellogg's Test Kitchens—tells you 
how, and is sent to you without cost 
or obligation. 


4. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


This booklet, “Your Guide 
How to Use It” is full of valuable in- 
formation on planning meals. It shows 
you how efficiency and vitality are 
affected by the food we eat. To learn 
how to get the most in good nutrition 


mail the coupon below—today. 


5. BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 


Please fill coupon below for copies 
of FREE new illustrated booklet “Ball 
Home-Canning and Freezing Meth- 
ods” for classroom use. State how 


many copies required. 


6. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” re- 
portorial service exclusively for prac- 
ticing home economists. Sent each 
— when name is once on mailing 
ist. 


7. JOHNSON’S WAX 


1953-54 edition of Catalog of Free 
Teaching Aids. This new list will be 
ready when school opens. Fill in 
coupon below for our September 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
on this page which | have circled below: 


123 45 67 8 10 WW 12 13 


June 1958 


8. UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


A beautiful 24-page Chiquita Ba- 
nana Cook Book with all recipe illus- 
trations in four colors. A new educa- 
tional BANANA WALL CHART, also 
in full color. Both are in the NEW 
TEACHING KIT free to all Home 
Economics teachers. 


9. ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


NEW EDITION of “Calorie Saving 
Recipes”"—still more exciting, taste- 
tempting recipes which cut calories 
without sacrificing sweetness by using 
the non-caloric sweetener, SUCARYL, 
in place of sugar. New, more com- 
plete instructions for canning, freez- 
ing and making jams with SUCARYL, 
the sweetener you can cook right in 
with no loss of sweetness, no bitter 
aftertaste. Also TWO free sample 
bottles of SUCARYL Tablets. 


10. PET MILK COMPANY 


“Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every 
Time”—Gives your students a handy 
reference guide to correct steps in 
baking, and tested recipes for a va- 
riety of delicious cookies and cakes. 
8%”x 11”, punched to fit standard 
ring-binder. 


11. OAKVILLE COMPANY 
DIVISION 
Scovill Manufacturing 
Company 


“GRIPPER” Snap Fastener Teach- 
ers’ Instruction Kit—consists of large 
FREE Wall Instruction Chart (may 
be ordered separately) and boxes 
containing 12 Gripper Snap Fastener 
Cards at special Teachers’ rate of $2 
per box (regular price $3 od box). 
Fill in coupon below for information. 


12. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me without charge the 
Teacher's Manual and copies of the 
Student Leaflet. 


13. CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 


Fill in coupon NOW for your — 


of our four brand-new 4-page Student 
and Consumer Folders—Quick Loaf 
Breads, Soda-Made Desserts, Top 
Candy Favorites and Praise Winning 
Cookies. 
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AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Home Economists will appreciate 
these features of our service: 


1. Positions usually available in all 
parts of the country. 

2. Complete confidence maintained. 

3. Exclusive Home Economics de- 
partment under the personal di- 
rection of Mrs Williams. 

4. Authorized by and cooperating 
with St. Louis Chapter “Home 
Economists in Business.” 

. No charge to register. Never 
any charge unless a position is 
accepted through the services of 
Kay Williams Personnel. 
Member National Employment 
Board—Member St. Louis Em- 
ployment Board. 

7. Licensed in Missouri and Illinois. 

8. Write for our application form 
—No obligation. 


Kay Williama Pensonnel 
818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


FP 


A Reminder 


The 44th Annual Meeting 
and Exposition of the 
American Home Econom- 
ics Association will be 
held at Municipal Audito- 


rium, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, June 23 to 26, 1953. 


Please use hotel reserva- 
tion blank in the January, 
February, March or May 
issues of the JOURNAL OF 
HOME ECONOMICS. 
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book news 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR 
All the fabric “know-how” needed 
by the smart decorator. “Excellent 
. . Simple, direct language yr 
Well-selected illustrations.” —Prof. 
Eunice Ryan, Ohio State Univ. 


1951 366 pages 170 illus. $6.75* 


CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


By HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON 
and LUCILLE REA 
Emphasizes comfort, convenience, 
durability, and styling for health 
and personality development. For 
boys and girls from infancy to age 
12. “Subject has been thoroughly 
covered and in a most delightful 
way."—Prof. Bonne M. Enlow, 

Texas Christian University. 


1949 412pages 169 illus. $6.75* 


CREATIVE HANDS, 2nd edition 

By DORIS COX 
and BARBARA WARREN 
Stimulating ideas and easy-to-follow 
instructions for making artistic ar- 
ticles with string, wool, fabrics, 
paper, tin cans, wood, or leather. 
“Outstanding . . . most helpful to 
laymen and students alike.”—Prof. 
Laurentza Schantz-Hansen, Purdue 
University. 


1951 381 pages lavishly illus. $6.50* 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
3rd edition 


By LOUISE J. PEET 
and LENORE SATER THYE 
A helpful discussion of household 
equipment from all aspects—con- 
venience, construction, durability 
with special emphasis on economy 
and efhciency in selection; arrange- 
ment, operation, care of appliances. 


1949 418 pages” illus. $5.00 


MANAGEMENT IN FAMILY 


LIVING, 2nd edition 
7 PAULENA NICKELL 
JEAN MUIR DORSEY 
This second edition contains new 
buying, building, and financing 
guides, new chapters on manage- 
ment and its evaluation and work 
simplification, and other develop- 


ments in the field. 
1950 639 pages illus. $5.00 


FOOD FOR FIFTY, 3rd edition 
By SINA FAYE FOWLER 
and BESSIE BROOKS WEST 


Carefully tested formulas for use 
in food services and institutional 
cookery classes. Many tasty, eco 
nomical new recipes, ample coverage 
on luncheon dishes, frozen foods, 
efficient purchasing. 

1950 444poges_ illus. $4.50 


ESSENTIALS OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 4th edition 


By ARTHUR K. ANDERSON, 
Pennsylvania State College 


April 1953 457 pages $5.00 


Send for copies on approval 


and be sure to visit us at the 
Convention—in Booth 1356 on the 
i Municipal Auditorium. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
* Avatlable to teachers im a testbook edition 


Vew in 1953 


Fer high school . oe 


Design Your Home 
for Living 


by Trilling and Nicholas 


An all-new interior-exterior home 
decorating text for high schools, 
DESIGN YOUR HOME FOR LIV- 
ING will give the pupil experi- 
ence in judging home furnish- 
ings, house designs, gardens, 
and many of the other numerous 
articles, large and small, which 
are found in a home. 


college eee 
Family Finance 


Revised by Bigelow 


A comprehensive and completely 
up-to-date revision of this widely 
popular text in the economics of 
consumption as applied to the 
world’s largest business — the 


business of the household. 


Fabrics 
7th Edition by Denny 


Long a standard text in the field, 
this new, up-to-date edition of 
FABRICS again brings together, 
in dictionary form, easily recog- 
nizable descriptions of typical 
fabrics, fibers, and synthetics. 
A must for all fabrics and re- 
lated courses. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago «» Philadelphia 
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June 1953 


We'll have for you, from Canco’s Home Economics 
section, the latest news and the finest recipes 

for quick, delicious and nourishing meals 

using canned foods—in the classroom, in the 
restaurant and in the home. 

We’d like to talk over mutual interests in the 

food world . . . to learn more about your program 
plans for next year. And what’s more important, 
to see how we can be of real service to you. 


So don’t forget now—Booth 453. We'll be waiting. 
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Important step in “The Basic 7” for babies 


When it comes to diet for babies and pre-school children, cereals furnish the main 
contribution among the grain foods. Specially prepared baby cereals are 
particularly helpful, both as “starting” foods and then throughout the young years. 


IN NUTRITION, it is important to know that 
Gerber’s four cereals— Rice, Barley, Oatmeal, 
and Cereal Food—are fortified with extra 
B-vitamins, calcium, iron—to bring them to 
more than whole-grain level. These vitamins 
and minerals are added in a form especially 
suitable for easy assimilation by infants. 


IN INFANT CARE, it is important to the mother IN MANAGING TIME AND MONEY ECONOMICALLY, the 
that baby’s early foods should be highly ac- cereals also help the mother. Pre-cooked and 
ceptable. For this reason, Gerber’s Cereals ready to serve, so she has a minimum of prepa- 
are processed for the smooth texture that ration time. There is little or no waste, since 
infants prefer, along with pleasant, appetite- she can prepare only what is actually needed, no 
stimulating flavors. They can be combined matter how tiny the quantity. Packaged with a 
with Strained or Junior Fruits to build a sanitary inner-wrap, the cereals are convenient 
better breakfast for young children. and clean to store even after opening. 


Gerber’s BaBy FOODS 


4 CEREALS * 40 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS * 11 MEATS 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILFR, INE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Exclusive «Ppicto-HEAT’* Controls tell you: 
I- whieh of the 4 units is on 


2. how heat is on—7z available 


heat settings 


PY 1 bd wh CPC unit is heated—inner or outer coils. 


““Now—there’s actually nothing to remember! Kelvinator’s ‘Picto-Heat’ 
controls picture the heat you pick from 7 different settings in easy-to-see 
color. For each of the 4 units, one control lights up to indicate the intensity 
of the heat selected, and also the surface area of the unit you're using. 

“In addition, Kelvinator has double-duty units for large- and small-pan 
cooking. You can use the inner coil to heat small pans, with up to 45% 
electricity saving, or use the outer coils, or both coils, for over-all heat. 


“Here's new accuracy for speed cooking or simmering, for any manner 


of food preparation from surface cooking to deep fry- 
ing. There’s no guesswork, even for beginners. *Picto- 
Heat’ combined with double-duty surface units de- 
livers positive cooking results.” 

Let a Kelvinator Range take over all your cooking 
problems. You'll find a full line, single- or double-oven 
models, with a variety of features. Super-fast Rocket 
unit, “Automatic Cook” oven control, electric timer, 
deep well cookers, fast pre-heating, and a radiant 
broiler for better browning and flavor. Moderately 
priced, too! Ask your Kelvinator Dealer about his 
liberal School Appliance Installation Plan. 


seeing all 3 
cooking signals in I glanece’” 


of KELVINATOR KITCHEN 
Editor, Kitchen Reporter 


P. S. Have you entered the 
Kelvinator “Homemaker's 


Holiday” Contest? Every two 
weeks until July 3, 1953, four $1,000.00 vacation prizes 
and hundreds of others will be given away. Get your 
entry blank at any Kelvinator Dealer's. 


ARE YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST? 


| Kelvinator Kitchen 


| Nash-Kelvinator Corp. Detroit 32, Michigan | 
| C Please add me to your mailing list for “The Kelvinator Kitchen | 
|] Reporter,” beginning September Ist. My address is below | 


| © 1am on the mailing list but my address will be changed September | 
Ist to the following: 


(18 TIME 70 667 


Kelvinator, Division of Nosh-Kelvinator Corporotion, Detroit 32, Michigon 
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